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LAUGHTER, WIT AND HUMOUR, 


Ride si Sapis.—Mart. 


Aristotle, in his Ethics, remarks 
that those who neither say any- 
thing laughable themselves, nor ap- 
prove of it in others, appear to be 
clownish and harsh; but those 
who are sportive with good taste 
are called men of graceful wit; he 
adds also that there are periods of 
relaxation in life when sportive 
pastime is admissible, and that on 
such occasions there seems to be a 
certain method of intercourse con- 
sistent with propriety. Under the 
sanction of this great name, we 
have thought proper to call atten- 
tion to an humble theme, which, 
fortunately for us, allows of no high 
exercise of genius, and no brilliant 
display of learning, in the sincere 
hope that we may “contribute some- 
what to make an occasion of spor- 
tive pastime for the reader, and 
thereby relieve him, to some ex- 
tent, of the burdens and cares 
from which, in the Providence of 
God, the most fortunate of earth 
enjoy no exemption. 
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As simple a thing as it is to 
laugh, the subject, as a subject of 
philosophy, has puzzled the brains 
of the learned, and divers theories 
have sprung from their specula- 
tions. To laugh well and properly 
is not as common an accomplish- 
ment as might be imagined. There 
is, as the adage goes, a time for all 
things: a time to laugh and a time 
to weep. It is not he who laughs 
most, who makes the most sensible 
use of his talent. To laugh when 
the object is really not risible, is 
silly, and he who does it pays but 
a poor compliment to his own dis- 
crimination. Mere noise does not 
constitute the philosophy of a laugh. 
Occasions may arise when there is 
something so peculiarly ludicrous 
as to throw one almost into convul- 
sions. But in general a very loud 
laugh, which comes upon you like 
the noise of a piece of artillery, is 
not the most appropriate. This 
class is what is popularly called a 
horse-laugh, and perhaps of all the 
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particulars comprehended under it, 
there is none so striking as that 
which is known in our literary in- 
stitutions by the modest and un- 
pretending name of the College- 
smile. We would esteem ourselves 
very absurd if we took ground against 
laughter, for we are satisfied that 
the disposition to laugh is a char- 
acteristic of human nature, and is 
founded in the deepest wisdom and 
utility. A sense of the ludicrous, 
or a susceptibility of the emotion 
of laughter, is not found in any of 
the lower animals. Milton says 
justly, 

** Smiles trom reason flow, 

To brutes denied.” 


Laughing and weeping seem then 
to belong to humanity. We are 
aware that it is said by Pallas that 
the camel, and by Humboldt that 
small American monkeys weep 
when they are the subjects of dis- 
tressing emotions: and Le Cat tells 
us that he saw the chimpanzee both 
laugh and weep. We donot know 
that any other than the last men- 
tioned author gives to the lower 
animals the emotion of laughter. 
We are disposed, however, to with- 
hold both. That animals shed tears 
is not to be doubted; but have they 
at such times the particular mental 
states, which, in our sense of the 
terms, are essential to the two?— 
The tears which flow so freely from 
the deer, the hare and other ani- 
mals under certain circumstances, 
are said by Fletcher to be only an 
unusual secretion of sebaceous mat- 
ter from certain follicles, First— 
what is laughing, physiologically ? 
It is a convulsive motion of the 
muscles of respiration and voice, 
attended with a peculiar expres- 
sion of the face. It is marked by 
short, interrupted expirations, which 
are mainly due to the convulsive 
action of the diaphragm. Hobbes 
defines laughter, “a sudden glory 


arising from a sudden conception 
of some eminency in ourselves, by 
comparison with the infirmity of 
others, or with our own formerly.” 
Campbell says, that in laughter the 
genuine object is always things 
grouped together, in which there 
is some striking unsuitableness, and 
he discusses Hobbes’ theory with 
great critical acumen. There is no 
doubt that laughter may proceed 
from various causes; sometimes 
“from the conception of some emi- 
nency in ourselves,” sometimes from 
wit, sometimes from ridicule, and 
sometimes from mere oddity. We 
suggest, however, that Campbell 
does the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury injustice, when he makes him 
insist that laughter always proceeds 
From contempt. Hobbes makes men 
laugh at their own follies, when they 
come suddenly to remembrance, and 
bring no present dishonor, and he 
recognizes a laugh without offence 
at absurdities and infirmities ab- 
stracted from persons. We have 
mentioned wit as one of the causes 
of laughter. It is perhaps but just 
to Lord Chesterfield to add, that in 
his opinion genuine wit never did 
cause a laugh. Now, this may be 
but a dispute about terms; for what 
his Lordship means precisely by 
genuine wit we know not. Pope's 
definition of a laugh is, “a convul- 
sion caused by merriment.” A 
laugh may be feigned or assumed. 
Something like it may proceed from 
a heavy heart or from dissimula- 
tion; this is the laugh of hypoeri- 
sy—it comes only from the lips. 
The face does not at all times ex- 
press the emotions that reign with- 
in. A genuine, honest laugh is as- 
sociated with pleasure and joy.— 
Shakspeare says that a smile is but 
a look of pleasure and delight, 
and Hood beautifully remarks that 
smiles are tolerated by the very 
pinks of politeness, and that “a 
laugh is but the full-blown flower, 
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of which a smile is the bud.”— 
Though laughter, as we have said, 
is a characteristic of human na- 
ture, there are some unfortunate 
persons who, either from constitu- 
tional infirmity or a false sense of 
conventional propriety, never sur- 
render themselves to the emotion. 
We read that Heraclitus was never 
known to laugh, but was ever to be 
seen weeping over the follies of 
mankind; but, thank heaven! we 
have a Democritus who was as 
constantly laughing at them. The 
followers of the first’ philosopher 
are the men of “vinegar aspéct,” 
and we are glad to believe that 
they are not very numerous.— 
Shakspeare, in the Merchant of 
Venice, makes Salanio say— 


“ Nature hath framed strange fellows in 
her time, 

Some that will evermore peep through 
their eyes, 

And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper; 

And others of such vinegar aspect, 

That they'll not show their teeth in way 
of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laugh- 
able.” 


We need scarcely say that we 
take sides with neither of these 
classes; but if we were compelled 
to choose between them, we should 
select the former. A man may 
make himself ridiculous by laugh- 
ing improperly, may burst a blood- 
vessel by an inordinate fit, may do 
mischief in many ways and even 
produce death. We are told by 
Valerius Maximus, that Philemon, 
the great rival of Menander, whose 
only desire was to have health and 
fortune, and never to be in debt, 
died with laughing at seeing an ass 
eat his figs, and then following them 
with some wine, which was given 
it by a servant. Indeed, on occa- 
sions when it is absolutely demand- 
ed for a most praiseworthy purpose 
a laugh may do great harm. But 


these are but abuses of a noble and 
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enviable talent, and cannot be tor- 
tured into an objection to the thing 
itself. Anxious as we are to guard 
the reader against the dangers 
which an ill-timed laugh may 
bring along with it, and to illus- 
trate the truth,that even on a most 
fitting occasion the most serious 
mischief may be threatened from 
over-indulgence, we will give the 
following story. In the history of 
Goldsmith’s celebrated comedy— 
“She Stoops to Conquer”—we 
have introduced to us one Adam 
Drummond. The friends of the 
author were doubtful of the sue- 
cess of the play, and studiously ar- 
ranged to secure for it a large 
measure of applause on the first 
night of performance. With this 
view they agreed to distribute them- 
selves over the house, and fix upon 
certain signals for plaudits. This 
company of kindest friends, organ- 
ized for purposes of charity towards 
a poor, good-natured author, and 
including such men as the Burkes, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and others, 
headed by Johnson, still distrusted 
their own efficiency, and added to 
their list our friend Drummond, 
who was gifted with a laugh of the 
most contagious character, and so 
sonorous that “the neighing of the 
horse of the son of Hystaspes was 
a whisper to it.” He candidly told 
them that he did not know when to 
laugh, and that he must be inform- 
ed from time to time, in the pro- 
gress of the performance. Signals 
were therefore arranged for him, 
and to them he responded so 
promptly and heartily, and with 
such marvelously comic effect, that 
in a short time he became the prin- 
cipal object of attention and was 
fast throwing play, author, friends 
and all into the shade. It was a 
critical moment—a moment of con- 
sternation and alarm. They begged 
him to desist—informed him that 
now they could dispense with his 
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music. But their entreaties were 
in vain—nothing could stop him— 
he was fully under way, and had no 
control over himself. Burst upon 
burst issued from his huge mouth, 
and from every wall came back a 
stentorian echo. To add to their 
dismay, the pit became insulted and 
enraged. By extraordinary efforts 
made at a moment of desperation, 
the tide which was running so rap- 
idly against them was averted, and 
the play had a pretty fair termina- 
tion. Poor Drummond no doubt 
incurred the awful maledictions of 
his employers, and we fancy we can 
hear Johnson scolding him for an 
ass, a fool, a blockhead, and empty- 
ing upon him the full vial of his 
unequalled satire and abuse. The 
laugh was what Hartley would call 
secondarily automatic. In the be- 
ginning it was voluntary, but an 
action begun by the will, may by 
habit be continued by the sensa- 
tions alone independently of the 
will. Our friend after the first 
laugh, laughed on without any emo- 
tion. The worst that can be said is 
that the laugh and mirth were push- 
ed too far; to an unseasonable and 
unreasonable extent; for as aGreek 
fragment tells us— 


“* Mirth out of season is a grievous ill.” 


But all glory to his memory! Let 
him be ‘number ed among the im- 
mortals, This he may ‘rightfully 
claim, if we believe, with Cicero, 
that melancholy is the most detest- 
able thing in nature: or with Hor- 
ace, that ‘the greatest blessing is a 
merry friend. Addison says that 
man is the merriest species of cre- 
ation, and that we naturally regard 
laughter in itself as both “amiable 
and beautiful. Venus is represent- 

ed, by the ancient poets, as the 
Goddess who delights in laughter. 
We might give the metaphysics and 
physiology of the laugh more fully ; 
we might exhibit its connection 
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with a mind free from corroding 
care and anxiety, and a body in 
which moves the large, « capacious 
lungs, and circulates the brisk, life- 
giving blood. We might contrast 
it with the sable Goddess—Melan- 
choly; the prolific mother of nerv- 
ous disorders—Dyspepsia, and that 
numerous progeny of diseases, both 
mental and corporeal, which ‘cheat 
life out of half its happiness, Let 
us cultivate then a cheerful temper, 
knowing, as Hood says, that de- 
sponding i in a nice case is the over- 
weight that may make you kick 
the ‘beam and bucket at one e; and 
let us hold up, as the shooter says, 
over the heaviest ground. 

“ Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods and Becks, and wreathéd Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides.” 


Humour and ridicule may be dis- 
tinguished from laughter. Ridicule 
particularly always implies some- 
thing unbecoming or improper. 
Aristotle restricts its sphere to the 
smaller faults, which are neither 
painful nor pernicious. It is, per- 
haps, just to say that a ridic lous 
object is always risible, though a 
risible object is not necessarily ri- 
diculous In ridicule there is an 
air of reasoning conveyed under 
certain imagery. When best done 
it alw: ‘ays assumes a form of disguise, 
and is perhaps better for refuting 
error than for supporting truth, for 
restraining wrong ¢ ‘onduct, than for 
inciting to what is right. Taking 
hold of the smaller faults, the 
grosser acts of life are not fit sub- 
jects for it. Follies, not crimes, 
may be ridiculed; all the graver 
matters of life, of whatever kind, 
are safe from its assaults. Aristotle 
remarks that what is ridiculous is 
on the surface, but the buffoon can- 
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not resist what is ridiculous, and 
spares neither himself nor anybody 
else, if he can but raise a laugh, and 
this he will do by saying such things 
as a gentleman would not think 
of saying, or sometimes of even 
listening to. Humour is generally 
defined as a kind of moral paint- 
ing, in which character is the prin- 
cipal subject where there is not in- 
terest enough to awaken sympatliy, 
nor incongruity enough to excite 
contempt. Its foundations, like 
those of laughter and ridicule, are 
laid deep in the human bosom, and 
accordingly we find it among every 
people. Comedy is its great field. 
According to the history of the 
dramatic art, tragedy and comedy 
sprang from the same source, and 
comedy is spoken of by Aristotle 
as the younger sister. It assumed 
the name of comedy originally, 
when the representation was mace 
in a cart or wagon, the actors stroll- 
ing from street to street, and the 
name is accordingly derived from 
two Greek words, meaning @ slrect 
and @ poem. The ent seemed to 
have been to expose the follies and 
absurdities of persons on occasions 
of worship and festivity. Though 
it has been subjected to important 
modifications, yet the leading fun- 
damental idea, to satirize the follies 
of mankind, has never been aban- 
doned, though it has been often 
perverted. This has ever been its 
professed aim. We know, how- 
ever, that in the degeneracy of 
Greece her purest citizens were too 
often the victims of the satirist, and 
the virtuous and noble minded So- 
crates was ridiculed by Aristopha- 
nes with the most rapturous ap- 
plause, when he himself was pres- 
ent in the theatre. No one can 
read the comedies of this author 
without feeling that at this period 
of Athens, the drama was grossly 
perverted in its application, and 
that genius was made to pander to 
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the most vulgar taste and lowest 
morals, If the question is to be 
settled by authority, and I may add 
the reason of the thing, comedy in 
its legitimate sense deals with the 
lower classes, and eschews the great. 
From a natural instinet, we pity the 
follies and weaknesses, and misfor- 
tunes of the latter, while we look 
down with feelings of contempt and 
ridicule on the former. 

Closely akin to humour and ridi- 
cule, though differing in striking 
particulars, is Wit, which is defined 
by Kames as consisting chiefly in 


joining things by distant and fanci- 


ful relations, which surprise because 
they are unexpected. Here we are 
reminded of a remark of Adam 
Smith, that we are most pleased 
with the resemblances and analo- 
gies which we find among dissimi- 
lar objects. The reason is obvious. 
A discovery of similitude in things 
which resemble generally, excites 
no surprise, as we are prepared to 
expect it. Dr. Barrow, in one of 
his sermons, says that wit is a 
thing so versatile and multiform, 
appearing in so many shapes, so 
many postures, so many garbs, so 
variously apprehended by several 
eyes and judgments, that it seemeth 
uo less hard to settle upon a clear 
and certain notion thereof, than to 
make a portrait of Proteus, or to 
define the figure of the floating air. 
Thus far, according to our author, 
the case would seem to be truly 
hopeless, yet he concludes with a 
definition, which we think must be 
regardéd in the main as pretty cor- 
rect; that it is a manner of speak- 
ing out of the simple and plain 
way, which by a pretty surprising 
uncouthness In conceit or expres- 
sion, doth affect and amuse the 
fancy, stirring in it some wonder 
and breeding some delight thereto. 
Locke is of opinion that the pro- 
vince of wit is to trace resemblan- 
ces, while that of judgment is to 
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mark differences; and Burke refers 
to it with approbation, remarking 
that a perfect union of the two is 
one of the rarest things in nature. 
Johnson, in his life of Cowley, says 
that it was about the time of that 
poet, that wit, which till then had 
been used for intellection in contra- 
distinction from Will, took the 
meaning, whatever it be, which it 
now bears. Let us now look a little 
nearer into its nature. 


* Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is 
Wit, 
Thou who master art of it!’ 

First, we add, that it is a talent 
not possessed by all, and that one 
should not study to be a wit. If 
you have real wit, says Chesterfield, 
it will flow spontaneously, and you 
need not look for it. It has its 
proper objects; it cannot be em- 
ployed against things which are 
truly grave or imposing in their 
nature. As for jest, says Bacon, 
there be certain things which ought 
to be privileged from it; namely, 
religion, matters of State, great 
persons, any man’s present  busi- 
ness of importance, any case that 
deserveth pity; yet there be some 
that think their wits have been 
asleep, except they dart out some- 
what that is piquant, and to the 
quick. We have seen that it is of 
the very nature of wit to excite 
surprise; and to excite surprise, 
there must be novelty. Surprise 
and novelty then are indispensable; 
there can be no wit without them. 
The term flashes of wit, a common 
metaphor, implies suddenness, sur- 
prise. The more sudden the better. 
It is on this account that wit reaps 
its richest triumphs in the success- 
ful repartee, which is always re- 
lieved of all suspicion of premedi- 
tation. The ways pointed out by 
Campbell, by which it reaches its 
ends, are just; these are—Ist. By 
debasing things pompous or seem- 
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ingly grave. 2d. By agegrandizing 
things little and frivolous; and, 3d. 
By setting ordinary objects in a 
particular or uncommon point of 
view. It will be remarked that the 
character of the objects here set 
forth, is of that kind which has 
been insisted upon as alone proper 
for wit. The division of wit in the 
thought, and wit in the expression, 
has been adopted by all writers. 
The first is wit in its true and high 
sense; the latter is but a play on 
words or punning. Lamb's notion 
of a pun is, that it is not bounded 
by the laws which limit nice wit; 
that it is a pistol let off at the ear, 
not a feather to tickle the intellect. 
It is therefore in comparison a low 
species, without much dignity, 
though relished by many even of 
the proudest names, and at certain 
periods of the history of England, 
as well as other nations, the favor- 
ite of the two. Having developed, 
we trust, sufficiently the nature and 
laws of wit, humor and ridicule, we 
proceed now to give some examples 
of them, and also some abuses.— 
The great Cicero was an inveterate 
punster. Probably they had con- 
siderable merit, as Czsar collected 
them, but few have come down to 
us. One of the best is that upon a 
Jew, who tried to get the cause of 
Verres into his own hands. “ What 
has a Jew,” says Cicero, “to do 
with swine’s flesh?” The Romans 
called aboar-pig verres. Dr. John- 
son abounded in bon mots—we give 
but one. He heard a lady address 
a child in these words—* My dear 
child, you ought not to be good on 
any consideration of gain; you 
ought to be good disinterestedly, 
and without thinking what you are 
to get for it.” “Madam, you area 
fool; would you have the boy good 
for nothing?” Erskine was de- 


fending Thelwall on a charge of 
treason, and the prisoner who was 
of impatient temper, wrote on a 
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piece of paper, and sent to him-— 
“Til be hanged if I don’t plead my 
own cause.” Erskine promptly repli- 
ed: “You'll be hanged if you do.” It 
is a little singular that while verbal 
witticisms are universally condemn- 
ed by the critics, they can be found 
in the pages of so many great men, 
both of ancient and modern times. 
Virgil gives us some very bad ex- 
amples of them, and even the aus- 
tere and sober minded Milton has 
condescended to the most humble 
of all its forms, the mere jingling 
of words. 

The following, whether they be 
regarded as wit, humor or ridicule, 
or all together, must be pronounced 
good, 

Epitaph for a Dr. Stafford, who 
was enormously large: 


“Take heed, O good traveler, and do not 
tread hard, 

For here lies Dr. 
churchyard.” 


Stafford in all this 
And for a fat chandler, dying of 
obesity : 


“ Here lies in earth an honest fellow, 


Who died by fat and lived by tallow.” 


Nothing can be more out of 
place than the low jests and witti- 
cisms of the bloody Jetireys. The 
king, in gratitude, presented him 
with a ring from his own finger; 
this was called blood-stone, in allu- 
sion to the ocean of blood so wil- 
lingly shed by the brutal minister, 
to please his equally brutal master. 
This is but a disgusting pun, which 
shocks every feeling of decency and 
propriety. The fact given us by 
Sir Walter Scott, of a judge who 
concluded a sentence of death 
against an old friend who had 
often beaten him at chess, in the 
words, “and now I have checkmated 
you,” cannot be regarded as wit, 
but as truly horrible. Lockhart, 
in his life of Scott, attributes the 
remark to Judge Braxfield; but we 
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are pained to see from Lord Cock- 
burne’s “Memorials of his Times,” 
that it was a remark of Lord 
Kames to Matthew Hay, when pas- 
sing sentence upon him. When 
Sir Nicholas Bacon was about pas- 
sing sentence of death upon a male- 
factor, his clemency was invoked 
on the ground of kindred. “How 
ame that?” says the Judge. 
“Why, if it please you, my Lord, 
your name is Bacon and mine Hog, 
and in all ages hog and bacon have 
been so near kindred, that they are 
not to be separated.” “Ah, but,” 
replies the Judge, “you and | can- 
not be kindred except you be hung, 
for hog is not bacon until it be 
hung.” Now, the reply of the 
Judge is good; and though the ov- 
casion is solemn, the prisoner him- 
self converted it into one of merri- 
ment, and the Judge is not respon- 
sible. In the story of the seaman 
who refused to go to prison when 
sentenced by the wise Justice, or 
Just-ass, as he was styled, on the 
ground that it was better to stand 
where he was than to go to a worse 
place, we may laugh at the reply of 
the Justice—*“ thou shalt go, nogus 
vogus,” meaning nolens volens ; but 
there is neither wit nor humour. 
The emotion excited is one of ridi- 
cule and contempt for an ignora- 
mus who knew no better. It might 
have been humour in another who 
knew that it was nxolens volens, but 
sought to expose the pretensions of 
many who indulge in Latin quota- 
tions, without a proper knowledge 
of the language. When Goldsmith 
makes one of his characters boast 
that “ his ancestors made great noise 
in the world, for his father ‘ beat 
the drum to a regiment, and his 
mother cried ‘ oyster’ in the streets,” 
there is both wit and humour. It is 
a moral painting, and exposes the 
folly and absurdity of those who rest 
their claim to distinction upon the 
fame and glory of their ancestors. 
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It is a common notion that one 
should not laugh at his own wit or 
jests. This is a rule which, if re- 
ceived at all, should be taken with 
heavy qualifications. Certain it is, 
that it is not generally carried out 
in practice. Lamb enumerates, 
among the popular fallacies, the 
one “that aman must not laugh at 
his own jests.” This, he says, is to 
expect a gentleman to give a treat 
without partaking of it; he loves 
to see a wag taste his own joke to 
his party. If it be good, fresh and 
racy, (if he never thought of it be- 
fore,) it is natural that he be the 
first tickled at it. 

There is such a thing as excess of 
wit. 

*“* Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear , 
Rather than all things wit, let none be 
there.” 

** Several lights will not be seen, 

If there be nothing else between.” 


Some writers spoil everything by 
superfcetation upon superfcetation. 
Cowley is a striking example, while 
cautioning us against it. Dryden 
remarks of Ovid that the copious- 
ness of his wit is such that he often 
writes too pointedly for his subject; 
that he is frequently witty out of 
season; and that Seneca’s censure 
of him will stand good— 


** Nescivit quod bene cessit relinquere.” 


It will be remarked that according 
to the view taken of wit by writers 
generally, it has no fellowship with 
judgment ; is it alike incompatible 
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with sound learning? But does 
not sound learning imply a sound 
judgment? Without debating the 
question, we will remind our read- 
ers of the beautiful allegory of Dr. 
Johnson, entitled “Wit and Learn- 
ing.” They are represented as the 
children of Apollo by different 
mothers. The mothers were rivals 
and educated them to a feeling of 
hatred and contempt for each other. 
They were finally elevated to the 
rank of superior Deities, and ad- 
mitted to the table of Jupiter — 
Their quarrels became incessant 
and of the bitterest character. All 
the Divinities took sides, and Jupi- 
ter at last was forced to banish them: 
to the lower world. There their 
quarrels were continued without 
ceasing, and through desertion and 
treachery a common disgust was in 
the end excited, and they petitioned 
Jupiter for readmission into the 
heavenly region. The petition was 
granted, and singly they made the 
effort to reach their native habita- 
tions, but in vain. Learning knew 
the way, but had not the wing. 
Wit had the wing to soar, but knew 
not the way. In their distress they 
learnt the necessity of union; they 
now joined hands,and renewed their 
efforts, Learning was borne up by 
the wing of Wi it, and Wit was 
guided by the knowledge of Learn- 
ing. Soon they re: wched the dwell- 
ing of Jupiter—became the favor- 
ites of the heavenly powers, and 
lived forever in peace and atffee- 
tion. 
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CRIMES WHICH THE LAW DOES NOT REACH. 


NO. 


Sharon Springs have never been 
a strictly fasbionable resort; but 
every summer there are, besides 
invalids and quiet people, a few 
brilliant specimens of the “gay 
world,” who dance, drive, dine and 
dash for a week or two, lighting up 
the subdued tone of the place most 
miraculously, and then disappear 
on their way to Newport or Sara- 
toga. 

Sometimes, the moving spirit of 
such a party is a beautiful woman, 
who, followed by a long line of ad- 
mirers, and surrounded by a circle 
of friends, makes mirth and melo- 
dy, “with rings on her fingers (but 
not bells on her toes) wherever she 
goes.” Sometimes, the leader is a 
young man, popular and gay, with 
plenty of money, plenty of time, 
and a strong disposition to share 
these gifts with every one. 

In the month of August, some 
few years back, the hotel on the 
hill, a very different place from the 
“chocolate houses” near the springs, 
was having a gay time of it under 
the auspices of Charles Vernon: he 
was twenty-five—his own master— 
singularly handsome and wonder- 
fully agreeable. 

They had been very dull before 
his arrival; the band played inces- 
santly to undancing feet; girls 
yawned in corners of the piazza all 
the evening; the ten-pin alleys were 
perfect deserts, and the romantic 
woods were only frequented by 
sober couples, who were never late 
for tea, and never lost themselves 
accidentally, 

Mr. Vernon’s coming was like the 
breaking up of spring to an ice- 
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bound winter. He disseminated 
by his first smile a genial atmos- 
phere. [He arrived just after din- 
ner; that night there was the first 
dance of the season, and men and wo- 
men, who had considered each other 
not worth knowing and had kept 
up a solemn series of distant bows, 
suddenly discovered, on both sides, 
that the opposite parties were “ver 
pleasant people,” and launched into 
“eternal friendships.” 

Never was there any one so popu- 
lar as Charles Vernon; and at the 
first glance he seemed deservedly 
Hlis only apparent object was 
to make every one happy and com- 
fortable—in that laudable design 
consisted his own pleasure. Two 
days he devoted himself to the 
general .service; he was at every 
woman’s feet—at every man’s wish. 
He set the ball in motion—energet- 
ically, charmingly, and so success- 
fully, that it could not easily be 
stopped again; meanwhile the 
piercing search of his apparently 
careless eye was all this time seek- 
ing the game he wished. These 
forty-eight hours given exclusively 
to the public, were only the foun- 
dation laid for his private enter- 
tainment. At the end of that time 
he had studied, examined and de- 
cided. 

Close at her father’s side, know- 
ing very few persons, gentle and 
timid, Charles Vernon discovered 
one of the loveliest little creatures 
that ever hid itself from admira- 
tion, and needed a strong hand to 
bring it from its voluntary and in- 
voluntary seclusion. 

A few carelessly pu 


so. 
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gave him her name—* Miss Dud- 
ley”—and a few more found out 
an acquaintance who was willing 
to introduce him to both father and 
daughter. One deep, earnest look 
he gave to the shrinking beauty— 
one profoundly respectful bow, and 
then he entered into conversation 
with the old gentleman, whose 
health had brought them to Sha- 
ron. 

Mr. Dudley was a widower—a 
retired merchant—twe married 
daughters—a moderate competence 
and this little blushing girl—his 
youngest—just from school, seeing 
the world for the first time. After 
a half hour’s chat, (it was nearly 
nine o'clock in the evening,) the 
band began a waltz, and uneasy 
looks came to Charles Vernon from 
his “ party.” 

“What does Charley mean, I 
wonder?” asked Mrs. Conway, a 
bright, good tempered, pretty wid- 
ow. “He has been talking ever 
so long to those people.” 

“Charley has ‘flushed’ a new 
bird,” somebody answered, laugh- 
ing. “THe is at his old tricks.” 

“Well, I wish he would bring 
his ‘old tricks’ with him, and let 
us dance.” 

Ten minutes elapsed; the ex- 
pectant group were fidgety. They 
did not begin without him; but one 
gentleman indignantly proposed it. 
As if he divined the exact moment 
when their patience was exhausted, 
Mr. Vernon rose just as the pro- 
position grew in strength. 

“Will you dance, Miss Dudley?” 
he inquired, addressing her for the 
first time, in the slow, measured and 
quiet voice, and with the gentle 
manner from which he had never 
varied during his whole conversa- 
tion with her father. 

The young lady colored, glanced 
at Mr. Dudley, and answered, hasti- 
ly, “No, thank you.” 

“Why won’t you dance, Azzy?” 


“IT would rather not. I am 
afraid,” she murmured. 

“T am sure you dance very pret- 
tily, my dear.” 

“T am sure you must dance 
charmingly,” said Mr. Vernon, with 
a glance of such deep and respectful 
adimiration, that Miss Dudley’s 
sweet blue eyes sank still lower, 
till their black lashes trembled on 
her flushed cheek. 

“What a timid little goose you 
are, Azzy!” said her father, tenderly. 

“I don’t know any one, and they 
are going to dance the ‘German,’” 
she half whispered. “Indeed, I 
would rather not, papa.” 

Charles pressed her no farther. 
“T am very sorry,” he said; “may 
I hope to be more successful ano- 
ther time.” 

He shook hands with Mr. Dudley, 
bowed again to Miss Dudley, and 
retired to his “set”’ of whom the 
ladies received him half poutingly, 
the gentlemen with abuse and with 
a few jests. 

“Where did you pick up that 
little girl?” asked Mrs. Conway.— 
“Are you going to open an infant 
school?” 

“°Tis the daintiest little thing!” 
Vernon exclaimed; “so shy and so 
tiny. But she is afraid of all of 
you. What are you waiting for? 
Let us dance. Mrs. Conway, may 
[ have you as a partner?” £ 

The “German” began—Vernon 
was leader; but through every evo- 
lution, in every figure, he con- 
trived, so long as the Dudleys re- 
mained in the drawing-room, to 
convey to the “dainty little thing” 
that she was still uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

The next morning Mrs. Conway 
was presented by Mr. Vernon to 
Miss Dudley; the widow was a 
thoughtless—* good enough as the 
world goes”—woman of the world. 
She was very kind to her frightened 
little acquaintance, and very soon 
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the blue eyes managed to look up, 
and the pretty hands ceased to 
tremble. 

Mrs. Conway carried her off to 
the ten-pin alley; and in marvel- 
ously quick time, the gentle pen- 
sionnaire knew at least the names 
of these moustached cavaliers and 
their highly flounced belles — 
Charles Vernon was at her elbow; 
he taught her to throw her first 
ball; presently she was quite suc- 
cessful, and found herself among 
the winners. <A tall, dissipated- 
looking man, with vicious eyes and 
sensual mouth, congratulated him- 
self to her, that she was “on his 
side.” But Mr. Vernon was on her 
side, and at her side too, and drew 
her away from Tom Bellfield’s in- 
solent gaze, before she quite under- 
stood that he was taking an inven- 
tory of her youthful charms, as if 
she had been for sale, like a horse 
or a Circassian, or—a fashionable 
young lady. 

Then they went to the woods— 
seeking some deep, shady nook, in 
which to pass the mid-day hours, 
and seated on logs, or on the smooth 
turf, the gentlemen stretched lazily 
about, they gossiped, and some few 
industrious ladies, with nice hands, 
drew their “crochet” from their 
pockets, and flashed their diamond 
rings and taper fingers before ad- 
miring eyes. 

“Your father calls you ‘ Azzy;’ 
what is your name, Miss Dudley? 
I have a theory that names usually 
correspond to their owners . I 
can’t guess from what sweet femi- 
nine cognomen comes ‘Azzy ?’” 

They were a little apart from the 
principal group. Miss Dudley was 
placed on a slight elevation, like a 
rustic throne, and Vernon half re- 
clining, plucked at the leaves of the 
tree under which they rested, while 
he spoke. His attitude of listless 
grace was perfect. 

“My name is very romantic,” 





she answered, with her usual rising 
color—a color which was constant- 
ly mounting and retreating—giv- 
ing the loveliest modesty and charm 
to a very pretty face. “Papa calls 
me Azzy, but I was christened ‘Aza- 
lea.” My mother loved those flow- 
ers, and they called me, when she 
died, after them. My elder sister 
already had her name—Catha- 
rine.” 

Vernon shook his head. “‘Azalea’ 
does not suit you. Pretty, fragrant, 
they are; but, too stiff, too hard, 
too self evident. Icould have cho- 
sen a better name. ‘Violet’ is too 
common, ‘Rose’ ditto, Daisy would 
have suited better, and yet Daisy 
would not do. No, I give it up. 
Like many others, about many 
things, I see the fault, but can’t 
correct it. Had I studied botany, 
I might have found some soft and 
thrilling syllables, allied to some 
exquisite production of nature’s 
choicest mood, which would 
Ife paused without finishing the 
sentence, and broke off a whole 
cluster of leaves, with a quick, yet 
earnest glance at his companion. 
“Alas!” he went on, with a playful 
gesture of despair— 





‘My only books were women’s looks, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me!’ 


How we waste our lives, Miss Dud- 
ley, and wake up some day to find 
ourselves ever so old and amazing- 
ly ignorant.” 

“T have not quite come to that 
yet,” Azalea said, laughing. She 
was getting used to Vernon. “The 
ignorance, I admit—the age has 
not arrived. I was seventeen last 
month.” 

“I wish I were seventeen; and 
yet my years have not been profit- 
less, nor my ‘studies’ either, for I 
believe that at least I have learned 
to appreciate the really beautiful in 
woman. It is rare, very rare, and 
we go through ‘sloughs of despair’ 
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to reach it; but if we seek truly 
and with earnest hearts, God has 
given us the ‘divining rod’—the 
spirit to understand and know— 
when the ‘hidden treasure, the un- 
told, unseen gold is near us.” 

Fancy this, marmured in the 
most melodious voice, by the most 
expressive lips, aided by the most 
lustrous eyes, and levelled at an in- 
nocent, unsuspicious, intelligent girl, 
who had never read six novels, and 
never been “in society.” 

“Hello, Charley, don’t you see 
the rain?” cried Tom Bellfield. 

“My dear Miss Dudley!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Conway, “what will 
your papa say to me? To ask him 
for you—to promise to be careful 
of you, and then to expose you to 
such dangers.” And the laughing s 
lady looked from the dark sky with 
its scudding, heavy clouds, to Mr. 
Vernon—a second longer at the 
last than at the first. 

A momentary consultation ensu- 
ed—should they make a run for 
the house, or see how far the trees 
would shelter them? While debat- 
ing, the clouds settled the question, 
by proving that the trees were no 
protection at all. Down came the 
rain, a perfect deluge. One um- 
brella only, the party possessed; it 
had been so clear until the previ- 
ous ten minutes. Under this um- 
brella the half-dozen ladies cluster- 
ed, piled upon each other's laps, and 
while the gentlemen just “took it” 
so,a couple of waiters were seen 
pelting towards them, dimly visible 
through the blinding waters. 

“Umbrellas for twenty, we hope.” 
It proved to be lunch for fifteen! 

“Confound you! why didn’t you 
leave this trash behind and bring 
umbrellas?” 

“Lunch was ordered, sir, and we 
started before the rain.” 

“Then pitch these delicious-look- 
ing cakes to the devil, and bring 
umbrellas —carriages—something.” 


“Certainly, Bellfield ; likewise a 
balloon, also a steam engine with a 
train of cars and a track. We are 
in for it now. Who'll have a ‘cob- 
bler’ a l'eau?” 

“The ‘cobblers’ are pretty good,” 
said Bellfield. “I don’t know how 
they escaped.” 

“So strong they shook off the 
rain, doubtless.” 

“Give usa ‘cobbler, gentlemen,” 
cried Mrs. Conway, from the pretty 
group under the umbrella. 

A rush was made—half a dozen 
straws inserted in a huge rum- 
mer, and in half a minute half a 
dozen pairs of rosy lips were im- 
bibing. 

Azalea, laughingly, declined, 

“It will do you good, my dear,” 

said Mrs. Conway ; “try it.” 

“Don't refuse,” whispered Ver- 
non, and Azalea’s timid little mouth 
took her share. Mrs, Conway nod- 
ded and smiled. 

“We had better start for the 
hotel. This infernal storm will last, 
heaven knows how long,” said Bell- 
field. “The ladies are only making 
believe under that umbrella, that 
they are dry.” 

“That’s true. There is a river 
running down my back,” complain- 
ed Alice Munroe. She was next to 
Azalea. 

“Are you wet?” enquired Ver- 
non, anxiously. 

“Not in the least. Iam so little 
that nothing harms me.” 

“Nothing should harm vou,” he 
again whispered, almost tenderly. 


Then hastily divesting himself of 


his coat, which was a thick but 
loose morning sack, he said— 

“Let all men of gallantry follow 
my example, and happier than Sir 
Walter, our favored garments will 
enwrap these lovely ¢ creatures, in- 
stead of only being trodden under 
foot. Pray, put this on,” he urged 
Azalea. 

“This lady suffers more than I 
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do,” she answered, in a low voice, 
glancing towards Miss Munroe. 

“I would rather get a rheumatic 
shoulder for you,” said Vernon. By 
this time each lady was provided, 
and laughing heartily at their droll 
appearance, the cavalcade left the 
woods, and struck out over the fields 
for the house. 

As usual, the women had the 
worst of it. Their attendants only 
looked, some a little picturesque, 
with a red or blue scarf tied around 
their waists, others designedly comi- 
cal, with a garden hat and its black 
lace bordering, perched on their 
heads; but the muddy skirts, and 
exhausted crinoline and battered 
looks of the feminines, made most 
of them anything but pretty. 

However, among them Azalea’s 
little figure enveloped in Vernon’s 
coat, transformed her into a dis- 
guised fairy, and amused by the 
child-like romp, and more at ease 
in such a strait than she would 
have been in the mazes of the 
“German,” her lovely face flashed 
up into animation, and her low mu- 
sical laugh rung out, silvery and 
clear, and distinct, from the loud- 
er demonstrations of the other la- 
dies. 

Alas! Charley Vernon was proud- 
er than ever of his discovery; all 
the men were finding out the lustre 
of this little gem, and she—she 
turned confidingly from compli- 
ment and from admiring look, to 
her first acquaintance of the previ- 
ous night, who returned each inno- 
eent glance with such earnest and 
beautiful confidence. 

The rain ceased as they neared 
the house, and without warning, 
just as he had retired a half hour 
before, behold, out burst the naugh- 
ty sun, lighting up with full blaze 
the rain bedraggled procession,— 
heads from every window were 
watching their return, and they 
had to run the gauntlet of many 
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quizzing remarks before they all 
gained their different apartments. 

As soon as she reached her own 
room, Azalea rang for the cham- 
bermaid to restore Mr. Vernon’s 
coat. On taking it off, from the 
breast pocket fell out a memoran- 
dum book; the clasp unfastened, a 
pencil was inserted between two of 
the leaves; on replacing it, her own 
name caught Azalea’s eye—she 
could not help seeing—“a ver 
lovely little girl—Miss Dudley— 
woman, in her sweetness, intelli- 
gence and cultivation—child, in her 
simplicity and unsophistication. I 
gather this from her countenance 
only; but [ have never yet failed in 
reading faces. Have I found at 
last Azalea stopped, blush- 
ing and shocked; she would read 
no more, no, not a word; and hor- 
rified at her own dishonorable ac- 
tion in thus waylaying a stranger’s 
private thoughts, she hurriedly 
closed the little book, and began 
to remove her disordered dress, 
pertinaciously refusing even to see 
where the coat lay, until the en- 
trance of the chambermaid. 

After dinner Mrs, Conway invited 
her to drive; Mr. Vernon and an- 
other gentleman filled the open car- 
riage. They went far into the coun- 
try ; the moon rose—it was a deli- 
cious drive, 

“Oh, papa! I enjoyed it so very 
much!” was her exclamation when 
Mr. Dudley met them on their re- 
turn, and they all went in to tea. 

Mr. Dudley thanked Mrs. Con- 
way for her kindness to his “little 
girl.” “She has been very dull 
heretofore, but to-day has been a 
brilliant change for her.” 

“Then I hope to make each day 
of my stay as pleasant to Miss 
Dudley. It is a mutual gratifica- 
tion, I assure you, sir.” 

Azalea danced that evening; she 
was surprised to find how quickly 
her embarrassment vanished. But 
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Mr. Vernon was so careful of her; 
so kind and attentive. True, she 
had to pay the penalty of this ex- 
traordinary and almost exclusive 
devotion, by meeting the cross 
looks of a good many ladies, who 
“saw nothing wonderful in that 
little Dudley;” but she was cer- 
tainly very attractive in her simple, 
rose colored dress, with its narrow 
lace just edging an exquisitely 
white and fresh pair of shoulders, 
and round, soft, taper arms, Ter 
black hair was as smooth as satin, 
without ornament but its own glos- 
siness and profusion. She did dance 
very prettily, and enjoyed it, float- 
ing along with glancing feet, and 
the lightness of youth and health, 
and an excellent partner. 

When they retired for the night, 
she gave her hand frankly to Mr. 
Vernon, as if he had been an old 
friend; and hanging from her fath- 
er’s arm like a rose-bud on a rug- 
ged stem, she responded to his “I 
shall see you at breakfast,” with a 
smilingly earnest “I hope so.” 

What bright dreams by day and 
by night, now visited the busy and 
innocent brain of pretty, foolish, 
poor little Azalea. 

How soon did she begin to love 
Charles Vernon? Perhaps she nev- 
er knew. She knew that very soon 
she learned to recognize his coming 
step—to watch for the sound of his 
low-pitched voice—to listen to his 
every word as if they were the ac- 
cents most dear to her—to rejoice 
when he joined her—to feel sad 
when he spoke to any other wo- 
man—to ask his advice in trifles— 
to regulate her actions by his re- 
quest. And so passed three weeks: 
three blissful, happy weeks. 

The season was drawing to a 
close. Each day carried off coach 
loads of visitors, and unlike the pre- 
vious two months, there were no 
fresh comers via Canajoharie. 

It was the last evening at Sha- 
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ron. Early the next morning Mr. 
Vernon was to leave for Canada; 
in the afternoon, the Dudleys for 
their Southern home. 

At one end of the long piazza 
was a couple—rather silent; the 
star-lit heavens only faintly showed 
their outlines as they thus sat—his 
elbow rested on the balustrade, and 
his eyes scanned her sweet face in 
its rather mournful calmness. 

“And what shall you do this 
winter?” Vernon asked after along 
pause, 

“Stay at home, I presume.” 

“Won't you be in New York, at 
all?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Ts it quiet at 

“Very.” 

“You and your father live alone, 
I believe?” 

“Ves.” 

“We have enjoyed these three 
weeks very much,” Vernon went on, 
softly; “it seems hard to part now, 
not knowing when we shall ever 
meet again. [ cannot bear to think 
that I shall not see you for a great 
while.” 

No answer. 

“If I were to pay a visit to ——, 
would you be glad to see me?” 

Azalea’s heart fluttered, her voice 
faltered; the time had come, and of 
course she began to put it off. 

“Papa would be delighted,” she 
said evasively; “and had we not 
better join him now? He does not 
like cards, and that unmerciful old 
Mrs. Shand took possession of him.” 

Vernon gently detained her. 

“Listen tome, Azalea. I wish to 
tell you something before we part. 
You look upon me as a friend, do 
you not? I want to assure you of 





” 
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how strong is my feeling for vou— 
a brother could not cherish a dear 
little sister more than I love you. 
In fact, 1 have often feared that, 
considering my position, I have 
cared too much for you, and per- 
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haps it is best, much as I feel this 
‘good-bye’ now, perhaps it is best 
that it has to be said. While you, 
in your sweet purity, have only 
looked upon me as an old fellow, 
good enough to dance with and 
talk to, I have often found myself 
too near the brink of a well, 
well, let that pass,” as a hasty ges- 
ture from Azalea interrupted him. 

“You are a beautiful creature, 
and your beauty is but the com- 
mencement, the foundation of your 
attractions. lad we met earlier, or 
had I waited longer before taking 
an irrevocable step in life, Lam very 
sure that I should long since have 
been a suppliant at vour feet. But 
I have spared you the pain (I am 
sure your gentleness would find it 
pain,) of placing me on the list of 
your rejected. IL aspire to be your 
friend—will you not let me be your 
friend, Azalea? and to cement our 
friendship, I will tell you a secret. 
I have been engaged for a year to 
Miss Egerton—Florence Egerton— 
of whom you heard Mrs. Conway 
speaking the other day. She has 
been in Europe for the last six 
months with her invalid mother, 
and they return this autumn, and 
we shall be married immediately. 
I know that she will like you; she 
is very amiable, not handsome, but 
good, and she has been attached to 
me in the most faithful manner 
since my boyhood. I am utterly 
unworthy of such a devotion, of 
which she is proud and tenacious. 
If I can persuade her to make a 
visit to —— this winter, I shall bring 
her tosee you. Will you include 
her in your welcome?” 

Ile waited at length for a reply — 
noné came. He might have talked 
on much longer with the same re- 
sult. Azalea’s head had, from the 
first, leaned upon the high back of 
her cheir—it was motionless, and 
her eyes were closed. Vernon took 
her hand—it was cold and _ nerve- 
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less; the little fingers fell through 
his light clasp, and—he saw that 
she had fainted. 

I think Vernon was slightly mis- 
erable at that moment. Here was 
an inoffensive, feminine, loveable 
young girl, whose beauty and whose 
liveliness had touched, interested 
and amused him for three weeks. 
Unfortunately, this sudden accident 
seemed to reveal the disagreeable 
truth, that she cared for him more 
than he absolutely desired. 

“What a cursed chance,” he mut- 
tered. “Poor little Azalea, why 
the deuce aren’t women, in some 
things, more like men?” He did 
not lose his presence of mind; they 
were near the dining room win- 
dows—he rushed off, got a glass of 
water, and assisted by the darkness 
of the piazza and the scarcity of 
promenaders, he was enabled, un- 
perceived, to sprinkle her forehead, 
to chafe her hands and to restore 
her to consciousness, without ex- 
citing any observation, 

First, a deep sigh struggled from 
the pale lips, the eyes slowly open- 
ed, and Azalea remembered! A 
burning blush overspread her face, 
and with a woman’s inherent pre- 
varication, rendered necessary in 
such a scene as this, she gasped 
out—*“T am used to fainting, I— 
I—faint constantly. Don’t be un- 
easy, Mr. Vernon. Iam quite weil 
now.” 

Her tone was cold, yet hopeless. 
She arose, quivering, and held out 
her hand. “You were telling me,” 
she said, “of your—marriage. I 
offer my congratulations. Good- 
bye. I have to thank you for a 
pleasant visit to Sharon.” 

In those few seconds, from a girl, 
trembling, timid and unworldly, 
Azalea Dudley grew into a woman, 
with every pulse beating, but every 
muscle striving to subdue an emo- 
tion she would die rather than dis- 
play. 
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Charles Vernon accompanied her 
to her father; he did not know 
what else tosay; she took so grand 
an air she bewildered him. Again 
they repeated “ good-bye,” and the 
last evening at Sharon was ended. 

%* BS % * % 

Mrs. Conway’s house was open 
to her friends, her acquaintances 
and her enemies—she was giving a 
ball. It was nearly twelve o'clock, 
when she was summoned, by a 
warning voice, to receive some new 


guests. She turned round and wel- 
comed Mr. and Mrs. Vernon. 
“Ah, Florence! glad to see you 


at last—gave you up. Well, Char- 
ley—I may call him Charley still, 
mayn’t 1?) There is an old friend 
of yours here, Charley—I want you 
to see her at once if your wife is 
not jealous.” 

“Jealous, oh no!” cried Mrs. 
Vernon hastily, and casting her 
pale grey eyes uneasily around. 
She was very plain and thin, but 
had a good-natured tee e. 
She was dressed extravagantly, and 
was a great heiress. 

“Who is it?” asked Vernon, as, 
after depositing his wife on a neigh- 
boring chair among some acquain- 
tances, he gave his arm to his lively 
companion. 

“Well, | think you will recog- 
nize her, although it is more than 
two years since you met. She is 
spending the winter with me. La 
voila.’ 

A beautiful figure had just paused 
in the waltz, lifting her great eyes 
confidently and boldly to. her dan- 
seur, and making some remark 
which caused him to laugh im- 
moderately. She carried her small 
head, with its coronal of jetty hair, 
like an Empress; and her lips, ex- 
quisitely chiselled as they were, sur- 
prised you by their scornful and 
contemptuous curve. A deep, dark 
shadow beneath the very black 
lashes, gave a peculiar expression 
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of force to the features—these were 
regular and might once have been 
soft, but were so no longer. Her 
very attitude, as she stood grace- 
fully disdainful, was the incarna- 
tion of fierce pride. Her look 
seemed to say—“Admire me, but I 
scorn your admiration.” 

Vernon paused, struck dumb. 

“Is she not magnificent?” en- 
quired Mrs, Conway, as he turned 
towards her. “So much improved, 
from the shy, blushing little girl at 
Sharon.” 

“Then it is Azalea Dudley?” 

“Of course it is. Go and speak 
to her; she remembers you.” 

Remembered him, yes! and pre- 
pared for him too, Vernon ad- 
vanced hesitatingly, slowly. With 
a careless laugh, oh! so different in 
its hollow ring, from the sweet, low 
music of her former merriment, 
Azalea met him. Defiant in her 
unconcerned and indifferent wel- 
come, “She was very well. Was 
Mrs. Vernon with him? He had 
been some time abroad ?”—waited 
politely and coolly to listen to his 
answers. “Papa! quite well too?” 
Ife lingered, watching her cold, 
beautiful face, yearning for a 
glimpse of the Azalea, for whom 
the name of “Violet,” of “ Rose,” 
of “Daisy,” were too hacknied for 
its fresh and budding sweetness, and 
finding only this hard and h: mighty 
lady, who presently bowed as if a 
Queen dismissing a subject who 
overstayed his audience. 

Ile retired a pace or two, and 
fixed his attention upon her. Vain- 
ly he tried to detect a sign of feel- 
ing, past or present. Dazzling in 
its varied play, but utterly cold, her 
countenance was like the surface of 
a deep and frosty lake, on which 
the sunshine glitters and the rip- 
ples dance, but there is both dan- 
ger and death beneath. 

In the folds of white crape which 
crossed her corsage, a ruby heart 
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rose and fell with the tranquil 
heaving of her sculptured bust; 
legends of fairy lore might have 
told, that this sparkling stone was 
in very truth the heart of Azalea 
Dudley, worn for “daws to peck 
at,” and break their beaks in the 
attempt. 

But Vernon was soon surround- 
ed by old acquaintances—forced 
from his study of his “Sharon flir- 
tation,” and obliged to answer and 
to ask innumerable questions after 
his long absence. To escape this 
necessity, he pushed through the 
crowd, and wandering on without 
object, he found himself after a 
while in the last of the suite of 
rooms—a_ lady’s library —half 
books, half pictures, and quite de- 
serted. 

Throwing himself into a chair— 
glad to be away from every one— 
he mused thoughtfully and sadly. 
Conscience whispered “this is thy 
work.” Habit denied it—unbelief 
questioned it—reason admitted it. 
He had never seen Miss Dudley 
since the evening she fainted beside 
him at Sharon—had scarcely heard 
of her, and yet, he could not help 
the thought that it was his careless 
“amusement” of three idle weeks, 
which had transformed that lovely, 
modest, feminine girl into this 
cruelly self-asserting woman. He 
tried to assure himself that his 
vanity magnified the power he had 
exercised, but it was in vain. Like 
most “men of the world,” nothing 
was more grievous to him than 
such a change—for while the arts 
of this class daily work such re- 
sults—while they seek to brush the 
bloom from innocence and unso- 
phistication—they reserve their ad- 
miration always, for the very quali- 
ties they destroy. 

A hasty step approached his 
hiding place; he rapidly wheeled 
around his chair so that its high 
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carved back might conceal him, 
and thus faced a closed door, which 
he had not before noticed. The 
trailing skirts betrayed a woman, 
and she swept beside him, to gain 
this door. He sprang to his feet, 
and their eyes met. Vernon saw 
the anguished look—the discom- 
posed features—the wild gaze which 
characterized her whole expression. 
Azalea Dudley, with her mask cast 
aside! One instant only she was 
thus revealed to him, and then, 
slow, stately, listless, she raised her 
softly majestic arm, and “I am 
sorry to disturb you,” dropped from 
her scornful lips, as she motioned 
him to resume his seat. 

“This way leads to my room, 
and I am about to repair an acci- 
dent to my dress. Pray don’t dis- 
turb yourself.” 

Ifer hand was upon the lock. 

“Let me speak to you,” Vernon 
implored. 

Her haughty eyes opened in well- 
feigned wonder. 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

Leaning against the wall, she 
looked straight at him without 
quailing—without the slightest 
emotion, 

“You may think me an imperti- 
nent simpleton,” Vernon began; 
“but—it seems to me—as if we 
ought to have met less like strang- 
ers, more—more kindly. The in- 
terest with which you inspired me 
on our short acquaintance was 
deeper than you supposed—” 

“Do you desire me to consider 
you strangely impertinent?” Azalea 
interrupted, with a strong inflexion 
of contempt in her tone. 

“Pardon me—don’t misunder- 
stand me. I only wished—the fact 
is—” 

The blue ey@s, once so tender 
and so true, cut him like steel; he 
stopped. 

Miss Dudley raised her hand 
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again with its now habitual ges- 
ture of command; and that was 
the most striking change in her. 
Little altered in her actual stature, 
perfect in hér tiny proportions, she 
had the dignity and air which seem 
to belong only to height. 

There was a momentary silence, 
and then she spoke— 

“Accident has brought about this 
meeting; you have chosen to take 
advantage of it—now listen to me. 
Ordinary women would, perhaps, 
conceal what I am going to say, 
but to my mind, it shows you how 
little [ esteem you—how little I 
fear you—how far above you I hold 
myself. Two years and a half ago 
I was a girl of seventeen, as unsus- 
picious, as quiet, as inoffensive a 
little thing as this round world 
could show. You deigned to re- 
mark me—you sought my ac- 
quaintance—you lavished your at- 
tentions upon me—you gave three 
precious weeks of your valuable 
time to a just fledged bird, young 
enough to take your chatf for 
wheat. Day after day, close at my 
side, you taught me the mysteries 
of life—the jargon of love. You 
never said—TI acquit you; you never 
said— I love you;’ but you implied 
it by look, action, word. You never 
aroused a woman’s innate knowl- 
edge of right and wrong by undue 
familiarity—by coarse flattery.— 
No; understanding thoroughly the 
game you played—the nature with 
which you had to deal—you worm- 
ed yourself into the closest recesses 
p> a deeply passionate heart, which 

yas united to a delicacy of ‘feeling 
pee sentiment which you perfec tly 
appreciated and valued. Had you 
discovered in me frivolity or light- 
ness, the prize would have sunk in 
your estimation. * You rifled my 
thoughts of their first freshness— 

my life of its confiding belief— 
and when your epicurean taste had 


revelled long enough in this safe 
and agreeable feast—when you saw 
that your image was impressed 
upon the mind—y our presence ne- 
cessary to the hap piness of this 
foolish little trembler—you packed 
your trunks, and said to her, ‘Aza- 
lea, I love you as a brother; will 
you not be my sister?’ [ tell you, 
Charles Ver non, that if erimes which 
the law cannot ‘punish, go seeming- 
ly unavenged, they are not so, Miss 
Egerton h: ad wealth—you married 
her: she is plain, uninteresting, 
jealous; she gives you no cause to 
ill-treat her, or neglect her, for she 
bears your occasional impatience 
with such mildness that your natu- 
ral good nature makes you ashamed 
of yourself, and you feel obliged to 
atone by a devotion which wearies 
and harasses you. Look forward 
to your life—what is it? a blank. 
You frittered away your first years 
by such conduct as [ have describ- 
ed. Heaven only could tell the 
number of your ‘flirtations’—you 
yourself have forgotten them. [ be- 
lieve that Iam the avenger of all. 
I don’t fear an accusation of vanity. 
I know myself—I know my power. 
My presence will haunt you—what 
I was—what Iam. As much as 
you can love, you will love me; 
you will const: intly think and dream 
of that blue eyed, tender girl—, 
‘woman in her sweetness, intelli- 
gence and eultivation—child in her 
simplicity and unsophistication’-— 
who ‘hung enamoured’ upon your 
accents, and who was struck sense- 
less and voiceless when she learned 
to know you. That night ‘aged’ me 
by twenty years. Mrs. Conway 
thinks me greatly improved; she 
never ceases to say— My dear Aza- 
lea, who would have guessed] you 
had so much in you’ ‘The world’ 
thinks with Mrs. Conway, therefore 
] should thank you, the magician 
who wrought this wondrous trans- 
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formation. I am not worse than 
many, nor worse off—only I have 
more power, because I have more 
beauty and the knowledge to use it. 
I feel no hesitation in saying this; 
I cannot pretend to be ignorant of 
what any mirror shows me, and as it 
has brought me no happiness so 
far, I value it, and speak of it ac- 
cording to its value. Now we 
know each other. You had best 
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avoid me; I am not afraid of you, 
but for yourself ‘discretion is the 
better part of valor,’” 

Azalea bent her head, withdrew 
her coldly radiant eyes from his, 
and calm as she had been through- 
out her long speech, without ano- 
ther word, left him. 

Vernon—spell-bound—watched 
the closed door for ten minutes, 
sighed, and rejoined his wife. 


BALLAD. 


IF NOT READY. 


If not ready, stern and steady, 
When the distant foeman braves, 
Then I see ye, doomed already, 
Cowards fitted to be slaves. 
If ye falter, at the altar, 
Ye would take the field in vain; 
Rather stoop ye to the halter, 
Or, as boudsmen, bear the chain! 


What a story, writ in glory, 
Was it, of our men of old; 
To become, ere trees grow hoary, 
Shame, for fame, by cowards sold! 
Where’s the Ranger, mocking danger, 
Who, beneath these trees once stood ? 
Every feeling, firmly stealing 
For the soil that drank his b'ood! 


Ill. 


Oh! the sorrow, that can borrow, 

From such sire, but slavish thought— 
That leaves basely to the morrow, 

Deeds, we should ere this have wrought! 
In the Hour, still lies the Power, 

Oh! if not ready to seize it then, 
We lose the Power, losing the Hour, 

And never, it may be, shall find it again. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION, 


NO. 


IV. 


It ought not to be deemed a ject are they designed?” cannot be 


question at the present day, wheth- 
er or no there are distinct races of 
men?—whether there are several 
stocks, differing from each other so 
much, not only in physical confor- 
mation, but in mental characteris- 
tics, that they may be distinguish- 
ed from each other, not only na- 
tionally, but by peculiarities which 
have a still wider generality? The 
origin of these diversities, we con- 
ceive, is a matter wherewith we 
have nothing here to do—the fact 
of intrinsic and appreciable diver- 
sity being all that concerns our im- 
mediate purpose. Now, this fact, 
we believe, it is needless that we 
should essay to establish, since no 
one who has brought a careful and 
candid contemplation to the sub- 
ject, however much he may have 
been anxious, from prejudice or be- 
nevolent feeling, to soften down the 
differences, has denied, so far as we 
are aware of their existence, for 
some years back. The questions 
which now oceupy the thoughts of 
thinking men, are not so much the 
existence as the origin, the nature, 
and the definitive uses and provi- 
dential purposes of these ditferen- 
ces. The differences between Chi- 
nese civilization, for instance, and 
that of Europe, and between the 
South Sea Islander or African, and 
the lowest of the three White 
Races, are things which intelligent 
men need only to have the oppor- 
tunity for observing, that they may 
at once recognize them; but the 
ueries—“how have these distinc- 
tions originated? and for what ob- 


settled by casual observation, and 
require a more careful scrutiny. 

The first of these we have al- 
ready set aside, as having nothing 
necessarily ‘to do with our present 
subject; but the second has an im- 
mediate and an all-important bear- 
ing upon it. Whether these dis- 
tinctions have gradually grown up 
to their present individuality, or 
whether they were so originally es- 
tablished by the word of Omnipo- 
tence, one thing is certain, they do 
exist, and that with a constancy 
that baffles argument; whence we 
must infer that they have a divine 
meaning and a definite econonaical 
purpose. 

In common parlance, civilized 
men, usually, divide the human 
race into the civilized and uncivil- 
ized, or barbarians or savages; and 
from the nature of the subject, these 
latter terms are employed with con- 
siderable diversity of meaning.— 
Uncivilized is merely a negative 
term, implying an ignorance of the 
arts and sciences of civilized na- 
tions—the barbarian, though he 
may have some knowledge of and 
desire for the advantages and power 
of the civilized life, is yet destitute 
of those nicer shades of feeling and 
that appreciation of the higher 
questions which are powerful in- 
centives to action in the man of 
culture—while the word savage 
implies all that is absolutely wild, 
degraded and brutal in the human 
race. Now, these terms, attached 
as they are to the salient points of 
difference between the several 
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grades of human society, overlook 
a thousand less easily observed, but 
no less important differences, and 
though they well serve the pur- 
poses of a general literature, can- 
not be applied without danger of 
confusion, when we undertake an 
examination, though but of slight 
rigidity and strictness, into the na- 
ture of these distinetions. 

For we may begin by observing 
that there is almost every conceiv- 
able shade of intermediate diversi- 
ty between the lowest and highest 
of mankind. If we attempt to take 
in the passing scene of this grand 
drama, at a glance, we shall find it 
impossible to say where the limit 
lies between the savage and the 
barbarian, the barbarian and the 
uncivilized, the uncivilized and the 
civilized. The differences which 
do exist are too complicated to be 
brought under so simple a formula. 
We have first, distinctions of Race, 
and, then (overlooking some minor 
affiliation) distinctions of Family; 
lastly, of national character. Not 
only has each race its intellectual 
limits, which it can no more over- 
pass than the waves of the sea their 
sandy barriers; but the families un- 
der these differ among themselves, 
and, lastly, the nations have a scale 
of differences so constant that we 
may almost trace the analogies 
of national characteristic between 
those belonging to different races. 

So, then, we maintain there is a 
regular hierarchy of races. We 
would not here, if we desired, de- 
part more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary, from the generally received 
classification of the races, rejecting 
only those arbitrary lines which 
have been drawn by Carus de Go- 
bineau and others, between the 
white, yellow and black races, &e., 
since the difficulty of ascertaining 
the limits of color is scarcely less 
than that of mapping out the blue, 
the yellow and the red in the rain- 
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bow. We may recognize the fol- 
lowing divisions: the Caucasian— 
the Mongolian—the American—the 
Malayan—the Arctic—the Papuan 
—the Negroes and the Australians. 
All of these races are distinguished 
by physical conformation and ex- 
ternal appearance, but they are 
still more profoundly distinguished 
by intellectual disparities, as de- 
duced from observation of their 
present condition, and our knowl- 
edge, so far as it extends, of their 
history. 

The physical disparities, as we 
may well term them, of these races, 
it is not our province, nor is it our 
intention here to describe. Such 
information may be sought for in 
the writings of Prichard, Morton, 
Pickering, Agassiz, Nott and others. 
It is to the intellectual characteris- 
tics by which they are distinguish- 
ed, that we are here principally to 
direct our attention. No doubt 
their physical peculiarities have a 
strong relationship with and bear- 
ing upon their social traits, and in- 
volve one of the most interesting 
of the problems which are raised 
by the Science ef Organic Life. 
But space permits us to touch upon 
this portion of the subject inciden- 
tally only. 

With respect to the intellectual 
pursuits of men, we know, for an 
essay pretending to no higher scien- 
tific strictness than the present, no 
more natural nor more just classi- 
fication than that time-honored 
system, which refers them all to 
two great’ subdivisions — Science 
and Art. Of course, we must em- 
ploy these words in a very wide 
sense. Science, in our civilized ac- 
ceptation, refers to knowledge par 
excellence, namely, systematic knowl- 
edge deduced from methodical re- 
search. None the less has Art its 
special restriction among us, to that 
Art which is the physical expression 
of our conceptions of beauty, and 
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to the adaptation of our Sciences 
to some ends of social utility and 
convenience. But when we arrive 
at acontemplation of the combined 
intellect of humanity, we must en- 
large our conception. For, in every 
race, nay in every community of 
men, we will find these two in- 
tellectual phenomena—a_ certain 
amount of knowledge, a number, 
greater or less, of ideas—and cer- 
tain physical products which are 
the symbolical expressions of their 
intellectual possessions. These two 
things are to be observed among all 
men, we dare affirm. There are 
no authentic tribes which have 
neither ideas nor physical expres- 
sions of them; and the sum of the 
ideas, i. e. the amount of knowledge 
possessel by the Feejeean for in- 
stance, occupies the same position 
as an index of his intellectual ca- 
pacity, as our systematic science 
does to our own. The same is true 
of his rude arts, and communities 
of men may, therefore, be distin- 
guished by their Science and Art, 
if there be facts to prove the diver- 
sity of these among them; and facts 
there are. In short, no work on 
geography or general history could, 
at the present day, be written with- 
out acknowledging and describing 
to some extent these diversities.— 
But it is as to the nature and char- 
acter of these diversities, thus ac- 
knowledged to exist, that opinions 
are generally entertained in Ger- 
many, France, England and at the 
North, far behind our a¢tual state 
of knowledge, and amounting to a 
sort of social intellectual bigotry, 
which, through a profound, but in 
the main, we believe, honest igno- 
rance, has led to a systematic per- 
secution of our own social institu- 
tions. In fact, the peculiarity of 
this bigotry is that it is the cause, 
not of a religious but of a social 
intolerance, and is therefore emi- 
nently characteristic of the age. 
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The opinion we speak of is this, 
that all men are by nature equals; 
and that the differences which we 
observe between them are due, not 
to constitutional peculiarities, but 
to the absence or presence of cer- 
tain moral and social, or even phys- 
ical influences. 

The first part of this opinion we 
deny in point of fact, amd the see- 
ond contains the germ of its own 
contradiction. 

Before considering it more par- 
ticularly, however, let us observe 
the prevalency of this view in Eu- 
rope, which is so great that Buckle, 
in the first volume of his General 
Introduction to the History of Civ- 
ilization in England, a work re- 
markable not only for the erudition 
it displays, but for the bold manner 
in which it carries out the applica- 
tion of the positive system to social 
phenomena, does not even deign 
to consider the question; but after 
quoting what is nothing more than 
an abusive passage from Mill’s Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, him- 
self characterizes those who believe 
in the inherent intellectual diversi- 
ty of races as “ordinary writers.” 
“The original distinctions of race,” 
he says, “are altogether hypotheti- 
eal” True. But we maintain that 
the actual, inherent, and indestruct- 
able diversities of race on which 
this hypothesis is founded, do ex- 
ist, not in the “vulgar” minds of 
“ordinary writers” only, but in the 
present aspect of the world, and in 
all history so far back as history 
extends. That a European should 
be ignorant of this fact is, how- 
ever, not surprising, since there are 
very few, if any Europeans, who 
know anything at all about the 
contrast between the more distinct 
races, except through books written 
generally by those who know very 
little more than their readers, and 
whose knowledge otherwise extends 
but through a short period of time, 
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and only to the observation of some 
of the superficial physical distinc- 
tions. In fact, the only civilized 
men at all in a condition to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the intellect- 
ual diversities of the races are the 
slaveholders of our Southern States, 
who are the hereditary instructors 
of an inferior race, and have daily 
and practical experience of the in- 
herent diversity. The sensitive 
poet* who never drove a donkey, 
is apt to become very jealous of his 
wrongs, and to indulge strains of 
lamentation over them; but the 
honest laborer, who has had prac- 
tical experience, knows that he is 
inherently inferior, both in tem- 
per and intelligence, to the horse. 
Those who deny the natural in- 
equality, in intellectual capacity, 
existing between different stocks of 
mankind, urge that the ditferences 
we observe between them, are only 
differences of attainment, and are 
the result of climatic differences, 
and the action of certain moral 
and social influences upon some 
stocks, the beneficial influences of 
which others have never enjoyed, 
With regard to these moral and 
social influences, about which these 
authors are never very precise, we 
suppose that since they are said to 
exist they must have had an origin. 
In fact, their argument is this— 
every civilized nation has existed at 
some former time, in a savage or 
barbarous state, and was only in- 
ducted into civilization by social 
and moral influences, (not originat- 
ing in its own midst, for that would 
be granting the view for which we 
contend,) but derived from some 
other nation which had received 
civilization before it; again, since 
according to this theory of equality 
in capacity, it would not do to al- 
low that any one nation could orig- 
inate what another could only re- 
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ceive, this second nation or tribe 
must have also received its civiliza- 
tion from athird, and so on, Now, 
we ask, where is the chain to that 
end? For either all nations are 
equal, and none can originate a 
civilization, or all are equal, and 
each can originate its own. If the 
latter be granted, the controversy 
is at an end, since history demon- 
strates not only that the civiliza- 
tions developed by different na- 
tions are of different types, but 
that many of them are so far infe- 
rior to others, that most men will 
not allow them even the name of 
civilization. While if the former 
be assumed as true, since by it no 
nation could have originated a civ- 
ilization, that supposititious ancient 
tribe from whom we have all re- 
ceived this precious legacy, must 
either have been composed of su- 
perhuman beings, or must have 
received the treasure from super- 
natural or divine agency. Neither 
of these theories, we believe, any 
one will soberly argue to establish 
at the present day. We certainly 
know that our own revelation does 
not profess to civilize, and, in fact, 
was handed down to us through a 
people in many respects barbarous 
in comparison to our present civil- 
ization, In addition to this, any 
school-boy can tell us, at present, 
that the various traditions of di- 
vine origin, existing in various my- 
thologies, are the result simply of 
the tendency which men uniformly 
exhibit, to deify the great among 
their ancestors; in other words, 
these traditions are part of hero- 
worship. 

But those who see all of these 
difficulties in the way of the equali- 
ty theory, so far as the external, 
moral and social influences, which 
must originally have been internal 
somewhere, are driven to other ex- 





* Coleridge—Juvenile Poems—‘ To a young Ass.” 
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pedients. Of these, the most com- 
mon, especi ially in England, is the 
old doctrine which originated with 
the ancients; that the differences 
between men are occasioned by 
what we now call Physical Geog- 
raphy. Mr. Buckle, already re- 
ferred to, is the most recent and 
undoubtedly one of the most able 
theorists on this subject. Let us 
see to what shifts he is put to carry 
out his favorite view. We pre- 
mise, however, that we are very, 
very far from denying that Physi- 
cal Geography can, has and will 
exercise an important effect upon 
the character of civilization; on 
the contrary, we claim that it is to 
the colléctive intellect of a people 
exactly what circumstances and ma- 
terial are to an artist, the charac- 
ter of whose work, though it bear 
the unmistakable stamp of his 
own genius, will also be influenced 
by these comparatively accidental 
causes. But Mr. Buckle argues 
that Physical Geography is every 
thing. In the first place, he lays 
down the proposition, that without 
the accumulation of wealth as a 
preliminary, no nation can arrive 
at civilization; to which we entire- 
ly agree, provided wealth and civ- 
ilization be taken in a relative 

sense; since what is wealth to an 
Esquimaux, for instance, would be 
insupportable poverty to an Eng- 
lishman; and what is civilization 
when measured by the progress of 
which he, unassisted, is capable, 
would be mere barbarism to the 
son of Britain. Next, he contends 
for what is undoubtedly true, also 
that in an early stage, climate and 
soil influenee the accumulation of 
wealth, and he brings to the read- 
er’s attention, as a most remarkable 
instance of this, the relative con- 
dition of the Arabs, who inhabit 
the deserts of Arabia and Sahara, 
and the ancient Egyptians. Now, 
we flatly deny that the Arabs are 


of right, thrust into so low a place 
as that in which Mr. Buckle places 
them; we owe them that branch of 
mathematics without which it would 
be scarcely possible to proceed a 
step in modern physics, besides 
other things; but these we need 
not discuss. Mr. Buckle passes by, 
unnoticed, one capital fact—that 
though the Ishmaelites confined to 
the desert, could never become as 
civilized as the old Egyptians in 
the fertile precincts of the Nile, 
yet it is precisely in the immediate 
neighborhood and under the influ- 
ence of the great desert, that the 
most civilized nations of Africa ex- 
ist. South of Soudan and Abys- 
synia, in all the wonderful fer- 
tility of the coastwise countries 
stretching South, whose natural re- 
sources are so great that Europeans 
have again and again risked their 
lives in the attempt to secure such 
a position there as would enable 
them to develop this wealth; in all 
this country there are nothing but 
savages, in whose comparison the 
Arabs, even those of impure and 
degenerate extraction, are civilized 
men. Now, if Mr. Buckle’s opin- 
ion of the influence of Physical 
Geography be correct, (which we 
believe it is when the conditions of 
race are equal,) these barbarous 
Negroes are acting very contrary 
to nature in not civilizing them- 
selves at once, especially since they 
have delayed to do it for at least 
two thousand years. For it is cer- 
tain that the climate so injurious to 
others is native air to them, and if 
we can jttdge from the descriptions 
of travelers, the productiveness of 
the soil in large tracts inhabitated 
by them, must be almost stupen- 
dous. They ought certainly, there- 
fore, if the natural capacity of all 
men be equal, to have done what 
the Europeans have done ander cir- 
cumstances less propitious, they 
ought first to have accumulated 
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wealth and then knowledge; in short, 
developed a civilization like that of 
Europe, or even like that of the 
despised Arabs. But though they 
have existed here from time imme- 
morial, and that in contact with 
the White Race, they have never 
originated anything which Mr. 
Buckle would call civilization, judg- 
ing from the manner in which he 
treats the Arabs. There is but a 
single way to get over the diflicul- 
ty, and that is the interpretation 
which this fact bears upon its face, 
viz: that there is a fundamental di- 
versity in natural intellectual ca- 
pacity between the races; and that, 
taking our present example, the Af- 
rican, if placed in identically the 
same cireumstances as the Cauca- 
sian, will remain wholly barbarous, 
while the latter will develope a 
civilization. 

Did we need to go further in 
proof of this view, we might quote 
the very remarkable case of China, 
wherein, as compared with the in- 
tellect of modern Europe, we find 
distinctly traced the difference of 
limit assigned to one type of intel- 
lect and another. It is now well 
known that the principal discover- 
ies which presaged the advance 
of modern Europe, were actually 
known to the Chinese before the 
Europeans stumbled upon them ; 
nay, the mariner’s compass, we 
may say, was in all probability 
derived from the Chinese. But with 
the latter, Europe has explored the 
world; and with gunpowder, which 
the Chinese still use for fire-works, 
she has effectually conquered it; 
while with the art of printing, of 
which the Chinese have never made 
anything more than a vehicle of 
maxims and recipes, and tales, she 
has erected a science to which fan- 
cy can at present assign no limit. 

But we design leaving this part 
of the question here for the pres- 
ent. Indeed, to Southerners having, 
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as they must have, daily experience 
of the natural inequality of races, 
we have no need to argue fur- 
ther for the establishment of a fact, 
which all must observe for them- 
selves. We proceed to enquire— 
what are the relations into which 
this intellectual disparity throws 
the races?) We find, as a fact, that 
the European branch of the Cauca- 
sian stock is by far superior to all 
others. That it is, as we have said, 
the explorer and conqueror of the 
world, as well as that race which 
may be almost said to have created 
positive science. Of course, from 
the first of these facts, it has been 
constantly brought face to face, in 
all parts of the world, with the 
other races of men. From the his- 
tory of these encounters the follow- 
ing fact may be deduced. That 
whenever an inferior race is brought 
into permanent contact with the 
Caucasian, it must either become 
exterminate, or must succumb to 
the dominion of the latter. Thus, 
the Chinese and the Hindoos are 
already subjected to British and 
American power, while the North 
American Indians are rapidly dis- 
appearing before the relentless 
strides of civilization they are not 
able to withstand, and into which 
they cannot become absorbed. In 
other words, this race must and 
will, for good or evil, rule the 
world, according to the dictates 
of its own sense of right; and all 
other races of men are submitting 
and will submit, to such forms of 
slavery as it imposes, Of course, 
this form varies with the capacity 
of the race. Upon the Chinaman 
we only impose a commercial servi- 
tude, because he has the capacity 
to appreciate the advantages of a 
commerce with us, and all we re- 
quire is that he shall pursue it ac- 
cording to our ideas of the mode 
of conducting traffic. We will not 
interfere with a natural energy 
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which produces so much as that of 
China; that would be unwise; we 
will rather simply exchange pro- 
ducts with that people, if necessary 
compelling them to accept ours for 
theirs, as for instance in the case of 
British Indian opium. In the ease 
of the American Indian again, 
poor savage! he is of no use to us, 
so go he must, and the utmost we 
can grant him is space and time to 
die in. With the light-hearted, 
strong bodied Negro, as we shall 
see hereafter, the case is far other- 
wise; we can make him useful to 
civilization, so we tame him, and 
putting a bridle in his mouth, he 
grows fat in our care, and becomes 
trained into a form of manhood su- 
perior to that which he presents 
while running wild and unrestrain- 
ed in Africa. 

The sum of the matter appears 
to be this. The grand result toward 
which social events seem to be pro- 
gressing, is the complete subjuga- 
tion of the physical earth to the 
dominion of human intellect. The 
only portion of mankind capable of 
rising to this conception, is that 
which composes the European- 
American civilization, Hence, in 
the grand progress, this portion 
must be the master-worker, and the 
law-giver, and every race not capa- 
ble of attaining to this broad con- 
ception, must either assume a po- 
sition, as under: worker, commensu- 
rate with its intellectual capacity, or 
as the only alternative, must yield 
the room it uselessly occupies to 
those who can be made to do so, 

Many and interesting are the 
questions which present themselves 
to us here. An inquiry as to the 
nature of that right by which we 
claim the privilege of ruling the 
world, and consider the use of our 
power legitimate; the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the several stocks, 
and the several degrees in which 
they will or will not be available 


in the great work; and, lastly, the 
influence for moral, good or evil, 
which will be exerted upon all the 
races concerned in this great move- 
ment, are some of them. But the 
narrow limits to which we must 
confine ourselves, precludes us from 
doing more than suggest them at 
present. On the other hand, the 
question of the different influences 
of northern and southern, that is, 
polar and tropical latitudes, we 
must defer until we come to speak 
particularly of the conditions and 
probable character of our own civ- 
ilization. 

But we cannot proceed to the 
consideration of our own civiliza- 
tion, Christian as it professedly is, 
without inquiring what is the rela- 
tion of Christianity to civilization. 
The earnest student of our Holy 
religion, who has been so long cul- 
tivating its precepts and striving to 
reach that exaltation of soul, which 
in some sense will liken him to the 
heavenly standard of humanity, re- 
vealed to us in the person of Christ, 
finds in Christianity every thing 
that is needful to man. He finds 
that this element will enter as a 
keystone of truthfulness, genuine- 
ness and moral perfection into the 
arch of intellectual activity which 
supports all the outward manifesta- 
tions of civilization. More than 
this, that if Christianity have plant- 
ed itself in a mind capable of cul- 
ture, amid such circumstances as 
almit of its reception, the result 
will be an intellectual development, 
exalted in tone by that mysterious 
and new-life-giving agent, with 
which it is harmonious, and by 
which it was induced; and. still 
further in support of this view, he 
perceives that much, if not all of 
the character of modern civiliza- 
tion, which we are accustomed to 
look upon as superior to all others, 
because it has been the intellectual 
explorer and conqueror of the world, 
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is due to the constant presence and 
silent working of christianity — 
Turning from this to those pagan 
civilizations which somewhat com- 
pare with ours, and finding the 
vices inculeated under the sacred 
name of religion, and the low 
standard of morals prevalent among 
the masses, he returns from the re- 
volting picture to his ideal of chris- 
tianized humanity, and to the be- 
lief that Christian culture is the 
only culture, and Christian devel- 
opment the only civilization. 

This is the purest form of these 
opinions—there is another which 
has its root in the downward ten- 
dencies of human nature, which 
degrades Christianity and maddens 
and disorganizes civilization. Its 
difference from the former may, 
perhaps, be best expressed thus— 
instead of saying that Christianity 
is civilization, it would say, did it 
find expression in words, civiliza- 
tion is Christianity; it makes Chris- 
tianity only a higher degree of 
civilization; it deifies intellect and 
makes its development the sole end 
and object of man’s existence, and 
even of that of Christianity. 

From both of these views we 
dissent, but in very different de- 
grees. The first is the erroneous 
conclusion of a mistaken zeal for 
Christianity; the second is the die- 
tum of a masked Infidelity. We 
need scarcely enter here into a dis- 
cussion of the latter. The ideas 
we siiall presently express of the 
relation between Christianity and 
civilization, will sufficiently show 
that we utterly repudiate it. 

To him who holds the first of 
these, we would recall the words of 
Christ, who, though denying not 
that he was a king, has forewarned 
all men that his “kingdom is not 
of this world.” Christianity inter- 
feres with no forms of society, 
comes with no mission of political 
doctrine, demands of no despot 
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that he should abdicate, incites no 
subject to rebel, bids the master be 
just and forbearing to his slave, and 
the slave be faithful and obedient 
to lis master, but recognizes the 
legitimacy of this relation. It founds 
no school of science, it specially re- 
veals no secret of progress, either 
in the useful or fine arts, In it 


‘* Nihil interest vilis au cultus.” 


It matters not whether a nation be 
civilized or uncivilized, “barbarian 
Scythian, bond or free.” It does 
not profess to civilize, it does not 
uphold the prospect of happiness, 
or distinction, or glory, or riches, 
or of social prosperity in any form, 
so far as the present world is con- 
cerned, It simply says, “Time is 
short—Fternity is long—Judgment 
stands between them— Prepare 
yourselves in Time to meet that 
Judgment and secure happiness in 
that Eternity.” And to this eter- 
nal Kingdom of Christ we are ex- 
pressly told that not many of the 
wise or great in this world are 
called. 

Yet, that Christianity is a thing 
almost exclusively of the soul, no 
one will deny; and that from its 
very nature, it must have a most 
important relation with and bearing 
upon intellect, it is equally impossi- 
ble to doubt. What then is this 
relation? Did space and the gen- 
eral character of this essay permit, 
it would be a most interesting point 
upon which, for a time, to centre 
our research; but as it is, we must 
reply in brief. 

First. The Christian life, that is, 
practical Christianity, is a spiritual 
culture. 

From what we have said, it will 
be not unexpected that we should 
claim it as necessarily implying in- 
tellectual culture—a training and 
refining of our perceptive faculties 
for the appreciation of those higher 
truths which it inculcates, and of 
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the nobler relations which it calls 
upon the soul to attain. It is an 
education of the most inly and deli- 
cate spiritual senses, which lie so 
deep that they can hardly be reached 
but by the upstirring of the whole 
soul, and awakening to diverse de- 
grees of intensity that activity 
(whatsoever may ‘be its scope) of 
which it is capable, Of course this 
result will vary with the accidents 
of race, age, nationality, and even 
of individual circumstance, but still 
it will exist, if not as a visible re- 
sult, yet as a recognizable tenden- 
cy, we dare affirm, in every case, 
of sincere and genuine practice of 
Christian precept. 

Again: Christianity is pre-emi- 
nently social, and requires spiritual 
communion, not only with Ged, but 
with men, and so necessarily im- 
plies the formation of a common 
intellect among those who embrace 
it. 

Indeed, a careful scrutiny of the 
sacred teachings and of the history 
of the spread ‘of Christianity, will, 
we think, reveal the fact that Chris- 
tianity propagates itself, not by de- 
monstration of reason, but by those 
certainly mysterious and ill-under- 
stood spiritual affinities, which ena- 
ble men to receive truths from each 
other, as if by a systematic in- 
stinct. 

It is then in these two facts that 
we are to discover the relation of 
Christianity to civilization—the in- 
tellectual activity which it tends to 
excite in the individual mind, and 
the common intellect which it inev- 
itably forms among those who re- 
ceive it. By the first of these, pro- 
gress is developed; and by the 
second, that progress becomes part 
of the collective life of a commu- 
nity of individuals, Yet, if what 
we have formerly said of the ob- 
ject and main intent of Christi- 
anity be true, its effect in inducing 
a civilization is not a direct, but a 
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collateral one. It is, in short, only 
one of the possible causes of civil- 
ization, as is amply demonstrated 
by the fact that some of the most 
remarkable civilizations the world 
has seen, have been altogether pa- 
gan, The general rule appears to 
be that whatever tends to the for- 
mation of a collective intellect, and 
to the incitement of activity in that 
intellect may be the remote cause 
of a civilization, and Christianity 
simply falls as one of the cases 
under this rule. 

In venturing, after this long se- 
ries of preliminaries, upon the con- 
sideration of our own civilization, 
we must first inquire—Is there a 
distinctive civilization in the people 
of these United States? We must 
remember that the country was 
settled originally, not by a horde of 
barbarians, but by adventurers, very 
many of whom were driven from 
homes of civilization upon the is- 
sues of some of the highest ques- 
tions by which an ancient civilized 
society can be agitated. They came 
not merely from civilized commu- 
nities, but from the very centres 
where the collective intellect of 
that civilization was most active, 
and laboring with the birth of a 
new state of things. Indeed, both 
North and South, the communities 
formed by these emigrants were 
for some time after their establish- 
ment, convulsed by some of the 
very questions which disturbed the 
older communities in Europe, from 
which they had sprung. So far as 
the material from which these set- 
tlements were formed, was concern- 
ed, it was essentially the same as 
that of which European civilization 
was composed ; the only difference 
was one of circumstances, These 
cireumstances, however, were im- 
portant. They consisted first, of the 
small numerical strength of the 
collective intellect; next of its com- 
parative isolation ; then of the fact 
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that it was establishing itself amid 
primeval forests and savage tribes. 
In all of these things, that portion 
of the civilization of Great Britain, 
Holland and France, was transferr- 
ed to America, differed materially 
in condition from the great mass 
left at home. Had those ancient 
communities, with their vast popu- 
lations, been deprived at a blow of 
their wealth, and transferred from 
the well tilled fields of Europe, to 
an uncultivated wilderness, their 
civilization must have inevitably 
suffered so great a retardation, as 
would result from the turning of 
the whole energy of the common- 
wealth into the one great effort to 
provide the means of existence and 
protection. How much more this 
necessity must have influenced the 
civilization of the small plantations 
in America, may be readily con- 
ceived. But to it also were super- 
added paucity of numbers and iso- 
lation. Now, it may be laid down 
as a definitive truth, that a few civ- 
ilized men do not make a civiliza- 
tion. They must be some way or 
other connected with a larger body 
of civilized society, even to hold fast 
that which they have. So far on the 
other hand, as population influences 
the growth of this phenomenon, we 
know that no great civilization, nor 
even a civilization of high type, has 
ever existed, nor indeed can exist, in 
a community whose population is 
small. For without a certain nu- 
merical strength in the collective 
intellect, it is impossible that spe- 
cialization, that is, division of labor 
shall take place in any degree ap- 
proaching the requirements of a 
high civilization. Now, the con- 
dition of the colonists in America 
was this, Small settlements scat- 
tered along a great extent of coast 
of a wild continent, separated by 
great intervals from each other, and 
as in the case of the Dutch colo- 
nists of New York, and the French 


of Louisiana and Canada, separated 
also by diversity of language from 
the English, whose numbers were 
the greatest. But more than all 
these, both Dutch, French and Eng- 


lish were separated from the great 


European civilization, by three 
thousand miles of ocean. To these 
difficulties may be added the want 
of security, occasioned by the prox- 
imity of thousands of savages, of 
more than ordinary warlike pro- 
pensities and abilities, who felt, in 
spite of treaties and councils, that 
the colonists were aggressors; and 
still further, the fact, whose influ- 
ence we will have hereafter more 
particularly to notice, that the coun- 
try to be occupied was vastly dis- 
proportioned to the population 
which was gradually attainiag pos- 
session of it. 

Now, had these causes operated 
upon the condition of the colonists 
in that unmodified degree we have 
here indicated, the result must have 
inevitably been, a retardation of 
civilization so great, a transition 
state so long, that even granting 
the settlements had been able to 
maintain their existence, by the 
time conquest had been achieved, 
that peculiar form of civilization 
brought from Europe would have 
been well nigh extinguished, or at 
least would have left only a few 
customs and peculiarities here and 
there, to show its origin as the 
timbers stranded on the coast of 
Norway show that the stream which 
brought them, however modified in 
character, once set out from anoth- 
er elimate, in another continent. In 
that case, supposing supremacy _at- 
tained conquest and possession ab- 
solutely achieved, the Dutch, French 
and English communities fused into 
a single people, speaking either one 
of those languages, or a mixture of 
them, as their common national 
tongue; and itis certain these facts 
would have been the probable indi- 
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ces that a collective intellect was in 
course of formation, and that the so 
prepared germ of a future civiliza- 
tion had begun developing itself. 
Next, supposing that this popula- 
tion increased as rapidly as human 
productiveness will warrant, and 
what is of course necessarily in- 
cluded in this supposition, that the 
sources of sustenance multiplied as 
rapidly as was required by the in- 
creasing population, this population 
would certainly at least cover the 
country; it would become crowded 
at various points, and there cities 
would be founded, capital would in- 
crease and labor become abun- 
dant; at last, progress by speciali- 
zation would fully set in and be di- 
rected, first, while there remained 
territory yet to be peopled, almost 
exclusively to the material Sciences 
and Arts; and when every foot of 
available earth had been occupied, 
we should find that the purely in- 
tellectual pursuits were already 
springing up, and appropriating 
their full share of the collective 
mind. But granting all these sup- 
posititious facts, it is certain, first, 
that under the cradling circumstan- 
ces of entire isolation, sparse pop- 
ulation, composed of three distinct 
national types, speaking three mu- 
tually unintelligible languages, and 
influenced by hereditary antipa- 
thies, with an enormous region to 
be reclaimed from a state of wil- 
derness, the progress through the 
phases we have indicated above 
would have been extremely slow, 
and instead of occupying the little 
more than two centuries of Ameri- 
can history, they must have stretch- 
ed through several, perhaps even 
many centuries longer. Next, there 
are the strongest probabilities that 
during the earlier portion of this 
period, there would have occurred, 
as compared with European civil- 
ization, not only a stagnation, but 
in second, third and succeeding gen- 
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erations, an actual regression from 
the European civilization, a gradual 
dying out of it from neglect, the 
great necessity of sustenance de- 
manding that the whole available 
energy of the small community be 
thrown into the merely material 
pursuits, and thereby the higher 
questions which agitate old civil- 
izations, and the more elevated pur- 
suits being absolutely cast aside as 
things fit only to amuse idleness, 
Indeed, the history of America and 
other colonies shows that where a 
population possesses a vast extent 
of wild territory, rich in undevel- 
oped resources, so long as any con- 
siderable portion of it remains un- 
occupied, civilization cannot ad- 
vance, but remains comparatively 
stationary, or at most gains only a 
little progress in the utilitarian arts, 
the whole strength and sinew of 
the country being devoted to the 
work of reclaiming this wilderness, 
their civilization thus only multi- 
plying itself numerically by a sort 
of vegetation repetition, but not 
going on from step to step, and de- 
veloping new forms of progress, 
Now, it is hardly possible that, if 
to this inevitable stagnation were 
added complete isolation from the 
parent civilization, the result could 
have been other than a gradual en- 
feeblement and decay of that form 
of civilization in the colonies. 
And, lastly, it becomes a ques- 
tion with regard to the growth of a 
new civilization from the dust of 
this older one, whether the new 
would resemble the old, or diverge 
from it?) The answer to this would 
depend upon another question, 
whether all the various conditions 
of this new civilization would be 
found identical with the old? And 
if some of these were different, the 
amount of disparity between the 
two, ceteris paribus, would be di- 
rectly proportionate to the number 
of dissimilar conditions. Now, the 
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similar conditions between the Eng- 
lish, Dutch and French civilizations 
and the American, whether we adopt 
that actually existing, or a suppo- 
sititious one, are, constitutional 
identity of race, and, therefore, of 
intellectual characters; and, at least 
so far as the Northern States of the 
Union are concerned, great similari- 
ty of climate. Nearly the whole 
white population of the United 
States is Teutonic, being composed, 
from the first settlement, of Anglo- 
Saxons, Dutehmen and French, also 
Germans, and itis only of late years 
that the Celtic Race has made its 
remarkable exodus from Lreland, 
and at the North has become a 
large element as a laboring class. 
With the exception, therefore, of 
the Roman element in the French, 
which is so small as scarcely to 
merit attention, while the French 
type itself is so scantily represented 
among us; the Irish labor€rs at the 
North and in the cities of the South, 
and the Negroes of the South, are 
the only other than Teutonic ele- 
ments in our civilization. LLow far 
these two may be considered as 
modify ing the character of our peo- 
ple, we shall presently consider; but 
as regards the supposititious condi- 
tion of the colonies, the effects of 
which we are now trying to esti- 
mate, we may exclude these two 
elements, Supposing, then, the 
colonies to have consisted of An- 
glo-Saxon and Dutel population, 
with some admixture of French, 
we may conclude that so far as 
race is concerned, the civilization 
to spring up in this isolated com- 
munity would have been essen- 
tially Teutonic in its character. The 
popular mind would have exhibited 
the same astonishing facility of in- 
vention and improvement in what 
are called the useful arts; socially, 
the inherent respect for woman and 
the individual independence of the 
men would have been conspicuous 
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traits; the people would have been 
agriculturists where the soil invited, 
and would gradually have become 
maritime, and at last commercial 
when the sea offered a richer har- 
vest. Dolitically, respect for pri- 
vate right and a tendency to a re- 
publican spirit, even though by a 
train of improbable circumstances, 
a monarchical or aristocratic form 
had been given to the government, 
would have been the consequence 
of English and Dutch parentage, 
and to the tradition of the ques- 
tions of individual right which had 
so large a share in the peopling of 
these shores. Above all, the spirit 
of exploration, the desire to find out 
new lands and subject them to its 
dominion, which is a conspicuous 
characteristic of the Teutonic race, 
would no doubt have held an im- 
portant position in the national 
character of this new people. In 
short, in all leading and general 
features, the new civilization would 
have been a branch of the old one, 
probably modified by the following 
circumstances, Since, according to 
our supposition, complete isolation 
has brought about a decay of the 
old civilization, and the birth, after 
centuries, of a new; the science 
and art which would spring up un- 
der these new conditions, would 
probably ditfer in its form, scope 
and direction from the European, 
on account of the different aspect 
of nature, by which it would have 
found itself surrounded; but in 
tone, spirit and essential character, 
they would no doubt have been 
the same as the European, with the 
exception, perhaps, that the ancient 
civilization of Greece and Rome, 
and the more modern one of the 
Saracens would have been so much 
more remotely felt, that this civil- 
ization might even have been en- 
titled to be considered more purely 
Teutonic. Now, that portion of 


natural and physical phenomena, 
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which probably would have had 
most influence, would have been 
difference of climate. The climat- 
ic relations of the United States are 
quite peculiar. Situate in the north 
temperate zone, they are nominally 
the same as those of Europe. But we 
must remember that along our At- 
lantic coast especially, on account 
of the arrangement of our moun- 
tain chains, any place having the 
same Inean annual temperature as 
a corresponding locality in Europe, 
will still suffer in the course of the 
year greater extremes of heat and 
cold, the pendulum of temperature 
having, so to speak, a longer sweep 
backwards and forwards, though it 
oscillates about the same fixed point. 
Again, any given mean annual tem- 
perature in the United States will 
be found in a lower latitude, i. e 

one nearer to the tropics, than the 
same mean annual temperature in 
Europe. Still further, with regard 
to range of climate, the country 
which is the scene of this supposed 
civilization, is very comprehensive. 
In New E ngland ‘the mean annual 
temperature (though the latitude is 
that of Italy, pretty nearly,) corres- 
ponds to that of Great Britain, 


Denmark and the Southern part of 


Sweden, while the Carolinas and 
Florida, with a latitude correspond- 
ing to the Northern part of Africa, 
and to Northern Arabiain Asia,have 
a climate like that of the Southern 
parts of Europe, and contain the 
limits of the tropical palms and 
parrots. Indeed, the line of per- 
petually frozen ground, the equator, 
of heat in North America, especi- 
ally on its eastern shore, approach 
each other much more nearly than 
the same lines in the Old World, 
thus compressing an equal variety 
of climates, into a range of lati- 
tude very much less, At the same 
time, from the position of the moun- 
tain ranges already noticed, which 
run north and south, instead of east 


and west, there is no strong and 
well defined line of demarcation, 
as in Europe between the colder 
and warmer climates. In fact, they 
all pass one into the other, so that 
the geographical ranges of the va- 
rious vegetable products, overlap 
each other to a very remarkable 
degree. 

Yet, this last truth does not in 
the least take away from the varie- 
ty of climates; there is still as 
much difference between Florida 
and New England, as between 
Sicily and Denmark, though we 
find within the limits of our terri- 
tory every shade of intermediate 
difference between these two ex- 
tremes. In fact, we have rep- 
resented within our territories, 
the two portions of the temperate 
zone, namely—the arctic portion 
and the tropical; portions also 
distinguished by their zoological 
and “potanical peculiarities, the 
Southern especially being well 
marked, as belonging to the tropi- 

cal climates, by its palm-trees, 
oranges, rice, cotton and sugar- 
cane, as well as its reef-building 
coral-animals, its parrots, vultures, 
alligators, and many other less com- 
monly known forms of animal and 
vegetable life. 

The climate of the northern por- 
tion, on the other hand, has in all 
respects, except that of its great 
oxtremes of temperature, a climate 
siuilar to the parts of Europe 
whence the colonists emigrated.— 
Its plants and animals, especially 
the latter, bear a great ‘analogy to 
those of Europe, before the immi- 
gration of the races from the east 
had reduced whole species to the 
point of extinction. 

We have, therefore, to consider 
the Teutonic Race, in its removal 
to America, as existing there under 
conditions of two sorts; the first, 
and this included the greater por- 
tion of the settlers, scarcely chang- 
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ing its climate, by establishing it- 
self on the Northern portion of our 
Atlantic seaboard; the second, by 
its much more Southern location, 
presenting to us the same race, in 
a climate in which it had never, 
within historical periods, establish- 
ed itself at least in such numbers, 
and in such freedom from the in- 
fluence of commixture with allied 
races, 

Following up, therefore, the same 
hypothesis of complete isolation, 
at a period when the American 
colonies would by it have been left 
to work out their own destiny in 
the midst of a vast wilderness, with 
a population of scarcely as many 
thousands as the civilization of Eu- 
rope or China counts its millions, 
with the addition of the necessary 
supposition that they had been able 
to maintain their existence against 
the barbarous aborigines, and the 
other evils to which they would 
have been exposed, and that they 
had eventually multiplied and con- 
quered either the whole territory 
we now possess, or a considerable 
portion of it; this transition period 
of two or three, or four centuries, 
(whatever period may have been 
necessary,) once passed, we are at 
liberty to conclude that a native 
civilization would have sprung up, 
which, for its great leading intellec- 
tual features, would have had as a 
basis, throughout the country, the 
instructive peculiarities of the Teu- 
tonic mind. That in the midst of 
this, yet unnoticed, would be many 
incipient diversities of habit and 
modes of thought, between the in- 
habitants of the two different sec- 
tions, due principally to the differ- 
ences of occupation, pursuit and in- 
terest, induced by the difference of 
climatic relations. That these di- 
versities would gradually strength- 
en into diversity of custom, doctrine 
and principle. That unless the gov- 
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ernment were entirely despotic, (a 
supposition utterly improbable in a 
Teutonic government, after culture 
had once fairly set about develop- 
ing the intellectual activity of the 
masses,) these diversities would, in 
all likelihood, have finally resulted 
in the establishment of two, or per- 
haps (if we take into consideration 
the States of the great Mississippi 
valley,) even more governments. 
Finally, that whether this would 
have been the result or not, if it 
be a law in nature that the same 
cause, under similar conditions, will 
always produce similar effects, we 
may conclude that the civilization de- 
veloped on this Teutonic stock, in the 
climate similar to that from which 
it came in Europe, would, the effects 
of the greater extremes of annual 
temperature, and of absence of Ro- 
man, Greek and Arabic influence 
alone excepted, would have been 
very similar, in all its principal pe- 
culiarities, to the Teutonic civiliza- 
tion in Europe. While, on the 
other hand, that under the new cir- 
cumstances in the more tropical, 
would have diverged from the Eu- 
ropean nearly in the proportion of 
its different conditions. 

For the purpose of illustration, 
we have thus made use of a license 
permitted, even to the mathemati- 
cal sciences, by introducing an hy- 
pothesis. But it would certainly be 
exaggerating hypothesis to the pro- 
portions of unnecessary, and there- 
fore unwarrantable and insupport- 
able speculation, did we attempt 
here an estimate of the probable 
distinctive peculiarities of these two 
civilizations. It is enough for our 
purpose to find the conclusion le- 
gitimate, that the two would have 
been distinct, and that the North- 
ern would have resembled the old 
European, while the Southern would 
have diverged from it. 

Whatever may have been the 
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probable amount of this difference, 
we wish now to pass to the con- 
sideration of the actual cireumstan- 
ces of the infancy of the American 
people. We must recall the facts 
that isolation, though always a real 
and therefore important cireum- 
stance, was always also far from 
complete; that the great dispropor- 
tion between the numerical strength 
of the colonies and the vast extent 
of territory to be reclaimed, was 
from time to time, if not continu- 
ally lessened by immigration from 
Europe, and importation from Af- 
rica; that the influence of the 
more ancient civilizations, if not 
so great and absolute as in Eu- 
rope, has yet been so compre- 


TO A 


hensive as to be visible every- 
where. 

From a more careful consider- 
ation of these circumstances, we 
hope to show in a succeeding ar- 
ticle—that their influences com- 
bined with those of subsequent 
events, have uniformly and_ stead- 
ily contributed towards — break- 
ing down such distinctions as 
may have grown up between the al 
Northern-civilization and the older 
European-Teutonic, and have as 
uniformly and steadily progress- 
ed towards proportionately widen- 
ing the interval which would have 
been made between the North- 
ern and the Southern, by the single 
ditference of climatic relations. — 





LADY. 


The Flower thou gave’st me yesternight, 
Sweet Lady! now is cold and dead, 
It lingered till the morning’s light, 


Then every trace of beauty tled. 
I watched it, and my aching heart 
Throbbed faster at each fading hue; 
It was, as if it could not part, 
With this, that seemed a part of you. 


The little leaf thy fingers pressed, 
(The one we thought would first decay,) 
It glowed with life, when all the rest. 
In pallid beauty, pass’d away ; 
As if that touch, so warm and true, 
A vital spirit did impart, 
That kindled every fading hue, 
And gave a freshness to its heart. 


ae 


It sleeps within the Poet’s page, 
Where sacred thoughts are all enshrined,— 
Thoughts that have lived from age to age, 
The deathless trophies of the mind, 
Embalmed in such a dwelling place, 
How will my spirit seek the spot, 
While memory in vain shall trace 
All that thou art, and I—am not. 
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THE BATTLE IN THE DISTANCE, 


Her dark eyes gleamed amid the gloom, 
Slow gathering from the stormy main, 
She stood as one who fronts her doom, 
And tasks the mystic Fate in yain— 
The while a steed with drooping rein 
Burst from the desert’s shadowy rim, 
And dashed with many a crimson stain, 
Paused by the portal, black and grim. 


She knew the steed—sbe marked the cloud 
Which rolled across the distant fight, 
And strove to pierce the awful shroud— 
But astrange mist o’erhung her sight, 
The prospect swayed in doubtful light, 
And idly tottering te and tro, 
She shivered *veath the lurid might 
Of prescient Thoughts foreboding woe. 


“O! Love! last eve, your head was laid, 
Couched on # sofi and tender breast, 

And all the thrilling vows you made, 
And all J knew. and all Ll guessed, 

Of passion breathed, or unexprest 
Did point to bliss built up on bliss, 

An Adenne of voluptuous rest 
New-opened by each burning kiss. 


‘But Fate is stern, and men are base, 
Wrong creepeth in the dark to smite— 
A catitl who had seen my face 
Onuce—on Il Kalim’s castled height, 
Swore by the Llouris’ brows of light 
To bear me through his Harem gate, 
And yonder strives my Roland’s right 
With jealous fraud, and desperate hate. 


But see! the cloud rolls up apace! 
But hark! the shouts grow wild and clear! 
A sudden whirlwind! and the place 
Of strife looms outward everywhere— 
And lo! his white plume poised in air, 
The victor Roland! a dense throng 
With glittering casque, and gleaming spear, 
Shouting an ancient knightly song 


Of triumph, close around their Lord, 

And banners flaunt, and trumpets peal, 
And thundering on the level sward 

Rush the tierce chargers clad in steel: 
The solid feudal bastions reel, 

The welkin thrills to brave alarms, 
Tumultuous Liegemens’ fiery zeal, 

With clang of hoofs, and clash of arms. 


That night the bonfires hid the stars, 

The wassail bow! foamed bright and high, 
And to the deepest dungeon bars, 

tang the uproarious revelry, 

And knights did woo, and ladies sigh, 

And minstrels sang, and jesters laughed, 
And gayly sped from eye to eye, 

Love winged his fairy-feathered shaft. 
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But in a chapel near the sea, 
Shut from the jest, the dance, the tale, 
Where the winds shriek in ghostly glee, 
And shadows throng, and billows wail, 
Bowed by the altar, hushed and pale, 
The Lord, and Lady court the calm, 
Till the last echoes rise and fail, 
Of solemn prayer, and saintly psalin. 


ORIGINAL SONNET. 
ADDRESSED TO AMERICA. 


A young American student traveling in Italy, made the acquaintance, at Flo- 
rence, of a Sardinian gentleman—Ghibillini Tornialli—who, at his departure, ad- 
dressed him with the following Sonnet, which, in some degree, embodies what is 
the melancholy feeling and sentiment of the Italian literati of the present day. 
The invocation from Italy, the ancient giant to the infant Republic beyond the 
seas, to fix and declare her boundaries—in other words. to restore her to what is 
legitimately her own Empire—is touching and pathetic. The Poets have usually 
been patriots, and it is no small part of their claim upon the affections of mind, 
and no small proof of the sacred character of their inspiration, that they have 
always been found faithful to the genius loct. We have made but a feeble ren- 
dering of this warm apostrophe, which, in its character, is wholly sensuous— 
a gush of patriotism—in a simple burst of passionate emotion. 


SONNET. 


Salve! o figlia di Washington! bambina 
Pur dianzi, ascosa in povera capanna, 
Or crescinta gigante e omai regina 
Del mar, temuta dalla sua tiranna. 

Quando io veggo spuntar sulla marina 
Il vessil tuo che niun delitto appanna, 
Penso: oh tu non ordisti alla meschina 
Mia patria il destin rio che la condanna. 

Tu pellegrin che torni al santo litto, 
Dille: un amico mio dall’ altra sponda, 
Cui chiesi un verso, si tenne l’invito: 

Oh ben giunta l’America al convito 
Dei popoli! Oh deh steso fuor dell’onda, 
Dell’ Italia il confin segui il suo dito! 





TRANSLATION. 


An Infant, in an humble cabin rear’d, 
But a short season gone, I welcome thee, 
Oh! child of Washington, queen of the sea, 
A giant grown, and by the Tyrant fear’d! 
When o’er the deep thy starry flag I hail, 
Spotless, me seems—‘ Oh! thou, at least, [ cry, 
Wilt not decree such Fate to Italy, 
As that which still her children must bewail!” 
And thou, young Pilgrim! to that sacred land 
Fondly returning ; to your people say, 
That, bade to sing, the Bard would fain obey, 
With his—“All hail America! thy stand 
Take ’mongst the nations!—From thy shores decree, 
What hence should be the bounds, the realm of Italy! 
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THE LIFE AND WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF THE LITTLE GOLD DOLLAR 


THAT WAS ALWAYS GIVEN. 


I have two scratches across my 
face. Iam only alittle gold dol- 
lar, and I mean to write. 

Now, I hear some quick-to-talk 
little reader saying, “Gold dollars 
cannot write, can they mamma?” 

I am only a little gold dollar, 
and where I learned to write no- 
body knows. Perhaps, if you are 
very’ little, you cannot “do” any 
further than pot-hooks and hangers. 

“Mamma, that little gold dollar 
tells fibs!” 

Well! little body, if you like 
nice stories, please to be quiet, for 
there is nothing pleases me more 
than respect. I once had a sad 
quarrel with two vulgar cents about 
that very thing. They showed some 
penny-tence afterwards, or else [ 
should certainly have told my big 
brother. Ile is a double eagle— 
good to thrash any seven coppers 
that ever you set eyes on. 

As to little folks like you, ] 
would have you to know ‘that I 
look upon you as a kind of loose 
change—copper pennies. A grown 
up person I should place on the 
same level as seventy-tive cents. 

Well! little body—as I was say- 
ing when you put ia your tongue— 
I am only a little gold dollar, and 
I mean to write about my life— 
Ilow I came to be gold who shall 
say? When the waves of seething 
inetal boiled through the crust and 
settled solid in the hard quartz 
rock, I may have boiled and bub- 
bled with the rest. Ilow we shot, 
lava-like, through heat shivered 
rocks! Ah! that was a light birth 
we had—sundered mountain and 
twisted rock ranges tell of it yet; 
tell of it as the wrinkles on an old 


man’s cheek tell of the passions of 
his younger days. 

Well! ’tis a grey beard world 
now, and he plods on through his 
few thousand miles of space in a 
business-like way—like an old 
Wall street merchant, half-weary 
and never pausing to look in at 
the shop windows. There was a 
time when this hoary old world 
was rather more frisky, and had in 
him a little of the country cousin. 

One can seem to see him then, 
reeling through space, and shout- 
ing out his grand old planet-laugh- 
ter. How he pauses as if to breathe, 
and like a starry athlete, tosses high 
his mounds of splintered granite! 

Some few thousand centuries 
after I saw the light of day, I felt 
the life within me. The streams 
were gone—sucked up in vapour 
by the hot Jip of a California sun. 
The drooping trees stood sparsely 
scattered on the plains, and with 
outstretched arms seemed craving 
the alms of summer rain. In the 
bed of a river, beneath the shadow 
of a rocky ledge, still rested a mere 
cupful of water. It was slowly 
failing. Unseen mouths were drain- 
ing it. The feeble hand that held 
me lightly relaxed, and I rolled 
into the water. It was heavenly 
cool. He groaned, and would have 
dragged himself to the sandy bank. 
But life was leaving him also; life 
was floating up from him unseen, 
soon to leave only adry brain, as of 
a shore whence the tide has fled. 
He looked sadly over all the plain, 
and saw through the heat-wrinkled 
air only distant mountain tops tifted 
off and on, in mottled motion. It 
was then a firm hand raised him, 
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and I saw a tall man, whose other 
hand caught up some: water, and 
thoughtless of his own deep thirst, 
thrust into the lips of the dying 
man those precious drops. “Ah! I 
thank you,” said my master, and 
pointed to me with one hand.— 
“Take that,” he added, “and when 
you get home give it to Ellen. She 
lives—” He would have said more, 
but death alone heard the last part 
of what he tried to say, and death 
never told it. 

So my master was dead, and 
Ralph, my new owner, put me 
safely away in his breast pocket. 
I ought to have told you that I was 
only the very centre of a big lump 
of pure gold, 

Ralph searched my old master’s 


bedy, and finding nothing else of 


value, he scooped out a shallow 
grave, and after drinking all that 
was vet left of the water,went his way. 

We crossed many plains, and at 
last climbed a great hill. As we 
passed over the top, a ragyed man 
crept up very close to a thick rew 
of underbrush, and leveled a_ rifle 
at Ralph. Ralph was merrily sing- 
ing “The old folks at Llome,.” and 
I telt his heart throb up against me 
as he thought of his home in the 
ereat city that stands between two 
rivers, like the face of a fair wo- 
man, bounded by flowing locks.— 
For my part [I shuddered. Crack! 
and I felt a sudden shock as the 
bullet flattened upon me. I had 
saved his life. Ralph’s rifle was up 
in 2 moment. Ile covered the 
retreating wretch. Ilis hand was 
on the trigger. [ tried to speak— 
I would have said, “Let him alone, 
he is starving.” Alas! I could not 
speak,so I leaped up against Ralph’s 
side, and so shook him that—bang! 
the bullet missed by twenty feet— 
“Tum,” said Ralph, “glad he got 
off” Next he re-loaded, and then 
took me out, and, thankful, wonder- 
ed at his escape. 





Ralph prospered in the gold land, 
and soon we were bound all togeth- 
er for home. I was one of a mil- 
lion that came home in the Crescent 
City—one of a million little gold 
stars that kindled bright joy on a 
thousand hearths. What tales some 
of those friends of mine could tell! 

One day, about a year ago, five 
of us met. I told them my own 
adventures, and then I asked for 
theirs in return, “Really,” said 
one of them, “I would go far to 
oblige you, but I have never recov- 
ere] my equanimity since — that 
wretched fellow at the mint struck 
me! [wonder how I survived it— 
struck a gold noble! Struck aman 
of metal!” “Tut!” said a second 
dollar; “talk of degradation. Why! 
a young lawyer paid me down as 
the half of the price of a bottle of 
claret. “Faugh! it is bad enough,” 
added a third, “to be insulted; but 
to be tortured is worse still. To 
tell you the truth, Zam all hollow 
inside. There, my dear fellow! 
easy—don't thump so—I shall be 
crushed to death;” and so they 
went on. For my part, TL have 
found life amply pleasant. If there 
is any one thing I hate and despise, 
it is one of your very old silver dol- 
lars. Ten to the pound—aristo- 
cratic dollars, with noses very much 
rubbed and a coppery smell. I 
don’t call myself over-proud, but to 
make up to one of that kind is what 
I never shall do. 

Well! we, that is, 1 and many 
other gold lumps, went all together 
to the mint—didn’t they wash and 
search, and mangle us! I remem- 
ber it as if it were yesterday. Some 
of us came out only decrepid after 
all, and those they cast aside to 
melt up again. So it is—the beg- 
gars of one age make the lords of 
the next. Most of us went through 
fire and smoke, like Shadrach Me- 
shach and Abednego. Rolled,twisted, 
drawn, quartered, beaten, bound and 
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branded~ One of Uncle Sam’s mil- 
lions of mulatto slaves, with no Mrs. 
Stowe to say a word for us. 

Ah! but that last indignity !— 
Plunk! plunk!! plunkety plank!!! 
We were in a long, tall metal cav- 
ern, and we fell lower and lower, 
At last I saw light, and looked about 
me. Dlink! plunk!—a big knee 
bent, and down came a ruthless 
iron heel full upon my face. The 
nails of that cruel boot went into 
my very avitals, as glowing hot, 
burning wh anguish, 1 fell down 
into a box with hundreds of my fel- 
lows. ‘ 

Next day they put us into a bag, 
and peeping through a chink, I saw 
them give us to my old master 
Ralph. Away we went down to 
Bank. Just what I had a dread of. 
I had no desire to be shut up—not 
I. I wanted to see the world.— 
They laid us out on the bank 
counters, for all the world as if we 
had been negro babies in one of 
Mrs. Preacher Stowe’s slave mar- 
kets. One, two, three, said the cash- 
ier, “Eh! you old beast!” cried a 
spunky little dollar on my right 
hand. “Eh! who winds you up, 
you old calculating machine!”— 
Ile was so busy that he did not 
hear. Four, five, six, seven, says 
the cashier, “Tow damp they 
are—how they precipitate the mois- 
ture!” Now, do you know that we 
were, every soul of us, erying, and 
the man never knew it? 

At last it came to my turn, “Seven 
thousand four hundred and seventy- 
six.” counted the cashier. “Turrah 
for seventy-six!” says Ralph, who is 
looking on. The cashier threw me 
down on the counter. Uh! I made 
a great effort, and rolled off along 
the floor. Over and over, and at 
last I stood edge up in a crack be- 
tween two boards. “low trouble- 
some are these little gold dollars,” 
said Ralph; and he began to dig 
me out. “It is awfully hot,” said 
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Ralph; and he saw a little boy 
who stood close by and watched 
him. “Here, youngster,” said 
Ralph, my master; “dig up that 
gold doilar, and I will give you a 
levy.” The little boy dug. He 
fished me out—*here’s your dol- 
lar,” said he to Ralph; “where’s 
your levy? If I were you, mister, 
Pd keep that there dollar; it stud 
up on end of itself. That’s the 
lucky kind.” “ What makes it 
lucky?” said Ralph. “I don’t 
know,” says the boy; “may be be- 
cause it kin stand up for itself”— 
“You'll be president yet,” said 
Ralph, the master. “Give us yer 
levy,” said tie boy ; “ there’sthe fire 
bell a ringin’, and [ runs with the 
Schuylly.” “Take it’? “Thank 
yer—” 

Ralph, the master, poised me 
upon his finger, and at last he put 
ine into his waistcoat pocket. “A 
dollar kept is a dollar saved—a dol- 
lar saved is a lucky dollar. Mr. 
Cashier, you need not count this 
one.” Never was there a more 
happy dollar. L thanked Ralph 
again and again. I saw, however, 
very little of the world, because 
Ralph placed me in one pocket 
with his spectacles and pencil, both 
of whom I found to be agreeable 
and well bred persons, The first 
had seen a great deal, and the last 
had been an author of the most 
prolific class. Now and then a 
stray dollar found its way into our 
den, and refreshed me with ac- 
counts of his travels in the outer 
world, 

Mine has been but a quiet, un- 
ambitious life; and now that it is, 
as it were, ovey I still look back 
with joy and pleasure to one of the 
few remarkable events of this short 
record of my hopes and fears. 

Ralph, the master, had prosper- 
ed. “Beneath the shade of right- 
eous deeds,” his home arose by the 
gently sloping banks of the great 
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river. We saw the big city only 
now and then. I remember one 
night we were walking, the master 
Ralph and I, in a long street full 
of tall buildings. It was deep mid- 
winter, and the snow flakes were 
tossing hither and thither, like 
little birds that had lost their way. 
All the houses were shut up, and 
one saw, now and then, a little 
wayward flutter of light, leaping 
out for a moment from some half 
shut window, and then as quickly 
gone. The great wind moaned like 
a hungry mob of prowling cats.— 
Even the gas lights shivered in their 
chinky houses. 

Now, there came along the street 
a pale, sickly girl, and all the way 
she fought against the angry wind. 
Of a sudden she tripped and fell. 
“Tis a cruel night,” said the mas- 
ter Ralph, as he ran very quickly 
and helped her to rise. “I hope you 
are not hurt,” and so saying Ralph 
gathered up some bright clothes 
which she carried on her arm, and 
gave them back to her. Since that 
time in the bank, I never felt quite 
so badly before. I’m not afraid to 
own it either. “Oh! I thank you 
so very much,” [ heard her say.— 
My master turned aside from his 
path, and we went with the little 
pale girl. He helped her over the 
crossings. At last said Ralph— 
“What is your name?” “Ellen, 
sir,” she replied. “Ellen—Ellen,” 
whispered Ralph; “where did I 
hear that name? Low ol l are you, 
Ellen?” “Sixteen, sir.” “What 
do you do for a living, Ellen?”— 
“We sew, sir; we make waistcoats 
for the tailors.” “You are very 
pale, Ellen; are you sick?” “No 
sir, not very—only we sew all day, 
and I cannot get out to walk as [ 
used to do.” “Tow long do you 
sew?” “We rise at six, and sew 
until eleven at night.” “But, at 
dinner, Ellen—” “Oh! sir, we do 
not lose much time at that, may be 
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half an hour.” “Do you mean to 
tell me that you work at the needle 
fifteen hours a day, in a hot, close 
room—fifteen hours!” “The room 
isn’t warm, sir,” said the girl. My 
master Ralph made no answer for 
awhile. Presently he said, “You 
never walk out, Ellen?” “Some- 
times I do to take the work home.” 
“How often is that?” “Once a 
week—sometimes twice a week?” 
“How long is it since you saw the 
green meadows?” “Seven years, 
sir.” “Would you like to see them, 
Ellen?” “Yes, indeed, sir. They 
would do my eyes good, I know 
they would.” “Yes,” said the mas- 
ter. “God made them to rest the 
eyes upon; that’s why you wear a 
green shade when you work, child.” 
So they walked on a little fur- 
ther. 

Said | Ralph, “Do you live alone?” 
“No, sir; mother lives with me— 
she is sick.” “Does she work.”— 
“No—I work.” “And after all, 
Ellen, how much ean you make?” 
“Sometimes, when we have plenty 
of work, | can earn two dollars a 
week.” “Where do you live, El- 
len?” She named the street. “I 
will come and see your mother,” 
said Ralph. “Tecan help you, my 
poor clild; you must let me give 
you a little money to get wood for 
your mother.” 

The girl paused as if afraid. “Tt 
is for your mother child; you must 
take it,” continued Ralph. “God 


bless you,” she replied. My mas- 
ter felt in all his pockets, but not a 
penny had he to give. “Confound 


At 
You may 


it!” said he, “nota copper.” 
last he laid hol 1 of me. 
guess how he shook. I heard 
him say, “ Well! I have had it two 
years, and it was a part of that poor 
fellow’s gold.” Ralph never could 


find the friends of my first master; 
for my part, 1 knew no more of 
them than he did. Ralph groaned 
a big groan, and put me into the 
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little thin hand of the poor girl.— 
Somehow he liked me. You may 
believe I loved him. He was a 
man to live with, and grow good. 
Now, I didn’t like the change; but 
if I’m to be clipped for it, 1 say he 
did the right thing. “Good night, 
Ellen,” said Ralph. . “God_ bless 
you,” she said; and then holding 
me tightly—as tight as she could— 
she ran along the street, thinking 
as she went, not of the snow—not 
of the sleety pavement—feeling not 
the sharp wind cracking his cruel 
whip in her face—hearing not the 
flapping shutters—wrapt, self-hid- 
den, happy. 

Ah! ’tis a white cottage, near a 
quiet lake, and the honey-suckle is 
on the one gable and the five leav- 
ed vine is on the other, and they 
nod and beckon to one another 
across the shingled roof. A gar- 
den and a lake, and a fair summer 
evening, and a horse at the door. 
Negroes bidding the young master 
“good bye”—a woman stricken in 
years and a little girl. They see 
him winding around the lake. Tle 
is gone—God speed him—for the 
gold land. 

“Take care, young woman,” said 
a bluff water-man, “Them streets is 
monstrous slippery.” Ah! it was bad 
enough, A bald garret—a broken 
window. Well! a month went 
away, and it happened that T was 
not spent at all. When we got 
home that night, we climbed four 
creaking sets of stairs. ** Mother,” 
said Ellen as she knocked. “ Yes, 
child;” and the door opened.— 
“Dear mother, the man has not 
paid me to-night. He says we 
must wait; but I have money,”— 
and she told all about how she hap- 
pened to have me. 

Somehow I fell just then, and 
slipped into the rush bottom of a 
broken chair, “It is gone!” scream- 
ed the girl. They searched the 
whole floor, They could not find 
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me. Ah! thought I, if I could but 
get to them, they may spend me 
and welcome. They had no wood 
that night. 

Long, very long will men remem- 
ber that winter. It was cold, bit- 
terly cold. The good and the rich 
did much, but there will always be 
some whom the kind hand never 
reaches. Fuel grew scarce, and all 
the necessaries of life rose in price. 
Talk of your stocks rising—6f your 
dividends failing you. That little 
corner of the Herald which tells of 
how flour stands—that little corner 
may hold the announcement of in- 
credible wretchedness. Coal has 
risen one dollar a ton. Walnut 
street will not feel it. But there 
will be fewer fires in Baker street. 

Did you ever have your finger 
ends cold and numb for a whole day 
at a time. Voor little Ellen; she, 
like the rest, has felt this savage 
winter, and her mother is failing. 

It was night once more; still and 
cold, and full of sad, white, chilling 
moonlight. The mother and child 
are huddled together, sadly saving 
their human warmth; not a morsel 
of bread since morning. Ellen is 
sobbing over her last broken needle. 
In the hearth place is a mean little 
iron grate, containing charcoal.— 
Sometimes Ellen warms her fingers 
over it. How could she work if 
she did not do so? I had noticed 
all day long, on the mother’s face, 
a stern, sad look. Presently I saw 
her go to the fire-place, and draw 
the pan of burning charcoal out 
into the room. Ellen did not per- 
ceive what she was doing; she had 
fallen fast asleep over her work.— 
When the old woman saw this, she 
drew the pan out yet further. Then 
she lifted her child’s head upon her 
own knee, and so sat still upon a 
broken chair. 

Her gaze was fixed upon a soiled 
engraving of the Virgin Mother. 
It had been left upon the wall by a 
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former tenant. She seemed to me 
to be smiling kindness on the poor 
suffering beings beneath her. I 
knew that she was. Beside their 
scanty straw mattrass they sat— 
the conscious mother, the sleeping 
child. Above them the window 
cast a flood of silent light, and I 
could see in the distance the snow 
upon the roofs. The deadly fumes 
rose slowly up, and the feeble little 
candle flame grew fainter and 
fainter. 

As the gases began to affect the 
sleeping girl, a smile, as of an an- 
gel’s sending, came and faded from 
her face. As yet the mother sat 
erect in her chair, and the moon 
looked on, and the Virgin smiled. 
Of a sudden, Ellen leaped up and 
screamed aloud—wildly, wildly— 
then she sunk down upon the 
floor. 

I heard a step—a voice at the 
door. “Speak! some one,” it said, 
“T smell tire—gas—open the door.” 
No answer. The man ran along 
the entry—he sprang out of a win- 
dow on to the flat roof, where clothes 
are hung to dry. I heard the dry 
snow crackle as he came. A hand 
was dashed through the window. 
I knew that hand the instant I saw 
it. It was Ralph’s, In came the 
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cold, calm, purifying night air.— 
Ralph was through the window in 
a twinkling. Ie threw open the 
door. Slowly they revived; but 
Ellen never knew how near she had 
been to death. Of this the mother 
and Ralph never told her—never 
spoke. 

In the confusion of rescue I was 
tumbled out of my hiding place, 
and fell on the floor. One whole 
week passed away. Ellen and her 
mother left Ban, Ralph also was 
gone, One day the door opened, 
and to my great surprise [ saw El- 
len enter. [ scarcely knew her at 
all, because she was neatly dressed 
and so thin, and, oh! so pale, and 
tranquil, and sweet! 

Suddenly she saw me, and look- 
ing more nearly, perceived the 
marks upon my face. Through a 
little hole which pierces me, she 
ran a ribbon, and then she put me 
around her neck. | have lived 
there ever since. 

Ralph did not keep the Califor- 
nian’s money. Ile gave away what 
he held as a trust. He gave it away; 
it is no longer his, aud yet it és his, 
Ilow does that come about? There 
is a riddle for little folks. And so 
ends “the gold collar that was al- 
ways given.” 


FRAGMENT. 


Rovsso—I do beseech you, do not fear— 

PuiLorra— Fear, fear! 
If my cheek pales, it is not cowardice 
That plays the Tyrant to the exiled blood ; 
If my frame trembles, there are other moods 
Than that thou speak’st of, to unstring its firmness ; 
Thy presence brings no terrors; dost thou speak 
Of fear toa Greek woman ?” 
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A DRIVE WITHOUT THE WALLS. 


In company with a party of 
American ladies and gentlemen, 
we visited, in one morning, the 
grounds and garden of Count Pal- 
atino, the Bishop’s garden, and the 
“quinta” of Count Fernandina— 
We approached the residence of 
Count Palatino by a noble avenue 
of palms (palma regia.) The ave- 
nue was forty feet wide; the trees 
were set twenty feet apart, in line, 
and rose to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet, forming a magnificent 
vestibule, whence, | conclude, that 
the colonnades leading to the Egyp- 
tian temples and copied by the 
Greeks, had their origin and types 
in these noble palm trees. In this 
ease, how ever, the vestibule lacked 
the temple, for the residence of the 
Count did not front the colonnade. 
There were terraces and marble 
basins, and statues and flower pots, 
and shrubs of luxuriant tropical 
growth; but I was in no humor to 
admire them, so completely had 
these noble palm trees pre-occupied 
my mind, and appropriated all my 
disposable stock of admiration — 
After rambling about for an hour 
in this garden, we returned to our 
volantes, and proceeded to visit the 
Bishop's garden. That had been 
beautiful, with its fish ponds, avia- 
ries, and other accompaniments of 
a luxurious residence, but was now 
aruin! The dwelling had gone to 
decay—the roof had fallen in—the 
grounds were neglected, and all 
that indicated its former grandeur 
was the profusion of ornamental 
trees, still flourishing amidst sur- 
rounding decay. Prominent among 
these were the almond trees and 
clusters of bamboo cane, of sur- 


prising size and vigor. Alas, for 
the dignitaries of the Church!— 
They cannot stand, it appears, with- 
out that carnal help which they too 
often affect to despise. The State 
seized the revenues of the Church— 
reserved the lion’s share to itself— 
assumed the right to dispense at 
pleasure with the entire ecclesias- 
tical revenues, leaving but beggarly 
salaries,it would seem, to the Priest- 
hood. The Bishop shrinks up in 
the process, He declines, like a 
proud man, to play the great part, 
when the fitting means are denied 
him. His palace, thenceforth, be- 
comes a ruin, and his cultivated 
garden degenerates into a morass. 
This matter, however, touches not 
the system, but merely cripples the 
officials. To the Catholic religion 
it is perfectly immaterial; and if I 
could draw any conclusion from the 
slight observation which I was en- 
abled to make, during so brief a 
visit, | should say that it will exist 
here, and maintains itself as author- 
itatively and dogmatically in the 
year 2000, as in this present year 
of 1857. 

On our way back to the city, we 
stopped to see the quinta of Count 
Fernandina. We were struck as 
we entered the garden with its 
tasteful arrangement and excellent 
order, but above all, with the pro- 
fusion of beautiful palms that clus- 
tered around us; but I shall waive 
all particular description, and avail 
myself of the account given by a 
literary gentleman of our party— 
John Jay Smith, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia—who thus speaks of this gar- 
den, editorially, in the July number 
of the “ Horticulturist.” 
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“Count Fernandina’s garden, on 
the Cerro road, a short distance 
from Havana, is well worth a visit, 
and is accessible to all strangers. 
It occupies but a few acres, in the 
English style. The Aruncana Bra- 
riliensis, is here, one of the most 
striking trees. There is a fine col- 
lection of palms, including the fan- 
palm, and one with a pond at least 
six feet in length. The india rub- 
ber tree (syringa) is also a great 
ornament, and attains considerable 
height. The copiaba tree and the 
mahogany here strike the eye. The 
garden possesses twelve native and 
six foreign palms. The night bloom- 
ing Cereus runs riot over an im- 
mense arbor, and vines of a color 
and appearance that we never saw 
before, festoon themselves from 
every support. The Mammea, the 
Pimento, and the Calabash tree are 
astonishments that we must not go 
too far out of our way to describe. 
Amid his palms, the old Count has 
built a most sumptuous cold water 
bath. It is entirely lined with ex- 
quisite tiles, and the walls frescoed 
with mythological legends. The 
steps to the water are of the finest 
material; the colored glass of the 
windows throws a red tinge upon 
the skin, and the faultless transpa- 
rency of the water tempts the eye.” 
Such surroundings, my friend thinks, 
might have tempted Calypso to the 
bath, or given contentment to Im- 
perial Juno! To resume. “The 
Count is a widower, rarely resides 
here, and is possessed of almost 
fabulous wealth. His nephew, who 
has been implicated in some politi- 
cal transactions, we afterwards found 
at Natchez, Mississippi, teaching 
Spanish to a small class; while his 
uncle, or the government, have 
clutched the purse strings, and re- 
fuse him a dollar. The name of 
this most gentlemanly exile is Don 
Manuel de Santa Cruz, Count 
de Fernandina, &c. He was for 


eight months confined in the Mor- 
ro.” 

Content with sight seeing, for the 
nonce, our party now returned to 
their lodgings, traversing certain 
streets outside the walls, bearing 
unmistakable proofs of poverty in 
the occupants of the houses, and 
gross neglect on the part of the au- 
thorities. 

On a subsequent day, in compa- 
ny with eighteen or twenty Ameri- 
cans, we made a visit to the Morro 
Castle. The jealousy which, in 
times past, such a visit would have 
inspired, has apparently been laid 
to rest; for the names even of our 
party were not enquired into, neither 
were they registered on the face of 
the permit. It had simply this 
form—*Admit Mr. So and so and 
party.” We drove from the hotel 
to the “Punto,” and then embark- 
ed in row-boats, cushioned and 
awninged, and landed between the 
Morro and Cabanas forts. From 
the coral reef, on which we stepped 
from the boats, we ascended by a 
good paved pathway to the outer 
gate of the Morro, presented our 
permit, and were received by a 
young Spanish officer, who took 
us within the fortress, and led the 
way to the reception room in a 
higher story. 

Ifere, after a brief delay, the 
commandant, a fine looking old 
officer, presented himself; and after 
scanning our party with an eye not 
over critical, courteously invited us 
to be seated. Though the ladies of 
the party were numerous, and their 


dress sufficiently & la mode, that , 


did not suggest to his mind the 
ambuscade of the Trojan horse, and 
we were permitted, without further 
examination, to proceed. He ad- 
dressed some words to us in Span- 
ish, at parting, at which we bowed 
profoundly, in acknowledgment at 
once of our ignorance, and of our 
misfortune in not understanding the 
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Castilian tongue. We then return- 
ed the fire in English and in French, 
on which he made us two bows in 
rejoinder. He then turned us over 
to the young officer, to continue our 
explorations under his guidance, his 
linguistic acquirements being ex- 
actly on a par with those of his 
commander, neither of them being 
able to comprehend one word of 
English. Away then we went in 
charge of the young officer, to tra- 
verse paths cut out of the solid 
rock, and ascend the bastion which 
overlooked the city, the harbor and 
the sea; and then clambered up the 
winding stairs of the light house, 
which still extended the area of our 
vision. The ships seemed to sail 
directly beneath our feet, and we 
could, from our elevation, look 
down into their very holds. Most 
of those in sight were Americans, 
and as the steamer George Law 
passed outward from the port, with 
her passengers from California, I 
waived my hat from the battle- 
ments of the Morro, and had the 
salute returned from the steamer’s 
deck, by the waiving of a handker- 
chief from the hand of some fair 
lady. Fair she must have been, 
and patriotic too, for she answered 
the salute of one who, though un- 
known to her, was a countryman. 
The black hat, which Americans 
only wear by day at the Havana, 
was evidence conclusive of his na- 
tionality. Ill-fated ship! Who 
that then beheld her dressed in 
holiday attire, careering gaily over 
the placid waves, could have antici- 
pated the horrible calamity which, 
under her changed name of “Cen- 
tral America,” was soon to over- 
whelm her? Who could have fore- 
seen the strewing of her millions of 
treasure among “the dark, unfath- 
omed caves of ocean;” treasures, 
each several ounce of which was 
purchased at the price of toil, per- 
haps of blood and crime? or who 


could have foreseen those darker 
horrors, when hundreds of despair- 
ing souls sunk, shrieking into the 
abyss—while Levites, closing their 
ears to the cry of their mortal dis- 
tress, passed stealthily “over to the 
other side?” Gallant Herndon! 
brave Van Rannsalaer! not such 
was your devoted  self-sacrificing 
course! Your memories shall be 
embalmed in woman's tears—your 
heroism shall be the theme of 
poets’ songs—your fame shali live 
while honor holds a place in manly 
hearts, while they who skulked in 
darkness from this scene of human 
suffering, shall rot in infamy! 
Among those who accompanied 
us on our visit to the Morro, was a 
fair American girl, whose blue eyes 
and rosy cheeks were in marked 
contrast with the paler complexions 
and dark eyes of this sunny land, 
and whose rounded form, elastic 
step and graceful carriage were 
evidences of her refined and gentle 
nurture. It was curious to observe 
how naturally the young officer 
placed himself by her side while 
we were making our explorations; 
and what intelligence seemed to 
grow up between them, though 
mutually ignorant of each other’s 
language. It was the secret sym- 
pathy, I presume, of kindred age. 
“This way,” he said to us by signs; 
“there is a remarkable echo, have 
the goodness to repeat some word.” 
I whispered the young lady, and in 
a second afterwards, the war cry of 
Spain—“St. Jago!”— articulated 
by her fresh lips, came echoed back 
to us from the surrounding battle- 
ments. It was a red-hot shot flung 
into the magazine! A flush of 
gratification lit up the pale face of 
our delighted conductor, and when, 
our visit over, he bowed us out at 
the outer gate, which was the limit 
of his command, it was plain to me 
that he was suffering under the em- 
barrassment of a divided allegiance. 
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This day, if I mistake not, he mark- 
ed with a white stone; and the 
well-remembered form of her who 
then walked by his side, has often, 
I doubt not, risen to him in vision 
as he held his solitary night watch, 
and gazed wistfully over the blue 
waters, towards her distant home 
in the land of the Palmettoes. 
Directly behind the Morro, and 
supporting it, is the larger work of 
the Cabanas. The formidable Mor- 
ro is thus, it will be seen, but an 
out-work, But it is not our pur- 
pose to speak of the armaments, 
or discuss the military strength of 
these renowned fortresses. Across 
the isthmus which separates these, 
is a path leading down to the north 
eastern beach, which parties usually 
visit to gather shells and fragments 
of coral which are beaten up by the 
sea. Neither this beach nor the Ca- 
banas did we visit, for we were fa- 
tigued by the exercise we had al- 
ready taken, and the sun, though it 
was but the middle of March, was 
peering down on us with intense 
power; the heat of his rays to 
which we were exposed during our 
excursion, may well be understood 
when we add that the thermometer 
then stood at 85° in the shade. 
The afternoon is, in this climate, 
without doubt, the pleasantest time 
for a drive, and we devoted one to 
a visit to Fort Principe, which, oc- 
cupying the crest of a hill, was re- 
commended to us for the fine view 
itcommanded. We started betimes, 
and followed for some distance the 
same road which we had taken on 
our visit to the Cemetario. Then 
our calasero, who in this region is 
the very embodiment and perfection 
of negro stolidity, and who had as- 
sured us that he knew the road, 
drove us by some unfinished forti- 
fications, then by the quarries that 
furnished the stone, then by some 
fishermen’s cottages, (the road nar- 
rowing all the while,) and at last 
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into the very enclosures that sur- 
rounded their cabins. Then for the 
first time, when he had driven us 
into a complete eu de sac, he seem- 
ed] aware that he had lost the road. 
We had to back out accordingly, 
and pick our way to Fort Principe 
(all the while in view) over cross- 
roads covered with loose stones, or 
worn into unsightly gullies, until, 
after a severe trial of our patience, 
we found ourselves at last at the 
foot of the eminence. This gained, 
we no longer remembered our toil. 
The view is decidedly fine. The 
ovean to your left, before you the 
castles, the city, the hills enclosing 
it, the gardens spread out at your 
feet, while the flags of the shipping 
in the port seem to waive over the 
house tops; for at this point every 
trace of water in the bay is effec- 
tually shut out from the eye of the 
spectator, Descending from the 
height, we approached the city by 
the road leading by the Captain- 
General's garden, This is tastefully 
laid out with flower-beds interspers- 
ed among the shrubbery, the whole 
overtopped by the graceful palm. 
But the windows of his summer 
house open directly on the grounds 
of the patriot Pinto—garotted by 
him, The house is still occupied 
by his widow. The juxtaposition 
seems unfortunate, and one would 
think must be mutually distressing. 
Were | writing a romance I might 
paint to you the undying regrets of 
the military chief, who had con- 
signed to an untimely fate this prom- 
inent citizen—his former friend and 
the companion of his social hours. 
I might speak of the pangs of re- 
morse which tortured his heart, 
when he looked from his garden of 
delights upon the mansior over the 
way, tenanted by her who, by his 
act was made a widow! while, in 
reality, he may feel no such pangs, 
and may look upon it without emo- 
tion, absolutely without regret!— 
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Who can set bounds to the extent 
to which self-delusion, born of in- 
ordinate self-esteem, may blind a 
man to the true character of his 
actions? or who anticipate the rea- 
soning by which he may satisfy 
himself of the innocence, of the 
meritoriousness even of an act, at 
which other men shudder? “If he 
was my friend,” he might say, “it 
was he who violated friendship by 
a conspiracy, of which the first 
purpose was to destroy me! He 
has been caught in his own springe, 
et voila tout! Besides, it is not I, 
Concha, who has condemned him 
to a cruel death; but a military 
commission, whose decrees I did 
but execute, as my duty and my 
oath of office enjoin. And after 
all he was a conspirator and a 
traitor!” So that instead of being 
haunted by remorse, as persons giv- 
en to sentimentality may suppose, 
he may, with the pressure of mo- 
mentous affairs on his mind, have 
almost forgotten his part in the 
transaction; and as he dreamily 
putted his scented cigar, and his 
eye chanced to rest on the desolate 
mansion of his vis a vis, “lL won- 
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der,” he might say, “how the good 
lady employs herself, now that old 
Pinto has gone to his account? In 
devotion probably—that is always 
the resource. Ah! but I had al- 
most forgotten the old raseal had 
actually plotted to cut my throat, 
when I anticipated his intended 
kindness by an hour or so.” And 
then, giving another puff to his 
cigar and pressing the train of 
thought suggested by the retrospect, 
“That should have given me secure 
possession of my post! Is Lopez 
forgotten? Ile was my ancient com- 
rade andcommander! Was notthat 
sacrifice enough? And now—Pinto 
has gone! Should not all this se- 
cure me against the intrigues of Pa- 
zuela and Lerxundi? Ha! more 
money for Spain!” and he saw in 
his mind’s eye, the Slavers landing 
stealthily their cargoes on the un- 
guarded shores; and touched, in fan- 
cy, the all-persuasive onrias which 
were to glide, undetected, into his 
own coffers, while his mala-droit sub- 
ordinates, who should be taken in 
the act of complicity, should become 
the victims of the violated laws, and 
the insolent supervision of England. 


FRAGMENT, 


Faith! a pretty picture! 
Now were | what fools call, poetical, 
I'd worship Aer whilst she adores the Saint, 
A fairer Saint herself, and nearer far 
To the true standard of Divinity, 
Than yonder painted Image; there’s the curve, 


The old Greek curve in the 


Of those full lips ; 


voluptuous swell 


the passion in her eyes 


Is shadowed off to melancholy meaning, 
Only to waken to meridian life, 
When a like passion touches it to flame. 
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THE POETS, AND POETRY OF THE SOUTH. 


No. 


THE DRAMATIC POEMS OF WM. 


To invest the scenes and _per- 
sonages of every-day life, those 
scenes with which from childhood 
we have been familiar, those per- 
sonages whom we continually meet 
in the market place, and at the 
corners of the streets, with any 
high artistic interest, is, as a mo- 
ment’s reflection will convince us,a 
task most difficult of _accomplish- 
ment. Although man is essentially 
the same in all climes, and ages, and 
the heart of the true gentleman 
under a modern silk waistcoat, 
beats in much the same fashion as 
under the mailed breast-plate of 
the Crusader, yet we are apt to 
look upon the latter as a more pic- 
turesque, if not a more interesting 
object. Distance of time, as of 
space, lends a ready enchantment 
to our view. Thus, Romance dwells 
mostly in the Past. She seeks her 
habitation by the side of rivers 
classic in song and story, or on 
the brows of immemorial moun- 
tains, hoary with the broken col- 
umns and friezes of a dead civil- 
ization. There is about the Pres- 
ent a glare, a common-placeness 
which offends our sensibilities — 
Heroes, around whose forms the 
mist of antiquity has gathered, 
“fair women” looking down upon 
us through the halo of remote 
years, have acquired acharm which, 
perhaps, intrinsically was not theirs, 
and so it is with the great Peoples, 
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and the great events that the Cen- 
turies have crystalized, as it were, 
into what we loosely term the facts 
of history. Doubtless many a fa- 
vorite of Romance, many a gallant 
knight whose name is now the sy- 
nonim of every manly virtue, would, 
if the truth were known, turn out a 
reckless, cruel, uncompromising and 
blood thirsty marauder, while the 
lady of his heart would present 
herself to our horrified eyes, in the 
aspect of a virago—strong limbed, 
shrill voiced, and even (who knows?) 
with bright red hair, and a tenden- 
cy to squint! Still, Time, the great 
alchemist, will convert the dross of 
the earth into gold, and the pro- 
ducts of her miracle we persist in 
holding as good current coin from 
the beginning. Now, this princi- 
ple, through the operation of which 
the things of the past are surround- 
ed by a factitious, but pleasing lus- 
tre, is of incalculable value to the 
artist, with whatever materials and 
in whatever domain of art he 
may labour. It supplies the ne- 
cessary atmosphere of illusion, and 
we lend ourselves willingly and half- 
believing, to the delightful fraud 
through which our taste is grati- 
fied, or our imaginations, before 
vague and unsatisfying, are chang- 
ed into concrete and vital realiza- 
tions, As the artist approaches 
contemporary things and persons, 
he feels his wand of enchantment 





* Norman Maurice—A Tragedy. 
Atalantis—A Tale of the Sea. 
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grow feeble. Justas the knight in 
the Fairy-Tale, who was invincible 
within the bounds of a certain dis- 
trict, presided over by his supernat 
ural genius, but whose glamour de- 
serted him the moment he passed 
into the common world beyond, 
so the romancist, with his large ma- 
chinery and his domain bounded 
only by the possible, cannot step 
into the Exchange, the Forum, or 
the Boulevard, without surrender- 
ing his mission and losing forever 
his enchantment. Of course, with 
the mere novelist the case is differ- 
ent. ILis success depends upon the 
accuracy with which he paints the 
Actual, and of that we are enabled 
to judge in proportion to our fa- 
miliarity with the characters and 
the time he introduces. Thus also 
comedy, and we think satire, (which 
is somewhat akin to comedy,) are 
best employed upon contemporary 
topics. But the tragic drama, that 
which includes all forms of art in 
fiction, and which yet towers above 
them all, approaching the univer- 
sal in comprehensiveness, and deal- 
ing with grand passions upon the 
amplest stage, partakes of so 
many of the best traits of the ro- 
mance proper, that we marvel the 
connection between the two has 
not been more generally noted.— 
The noblest tragedies and the most 
successful romaunts, for example, 
employ, although in vastly different 
proportions, the element of the su- 
pernatural. Merlin is the central 
figure in “King Arthur,” and the 
action in “Macbeth,” (a drama 
strictly Greek in spirit,) turns upon 
a vast under current of the purest 
magic. To impart to this the 
proper vraisemblance, the illusions 
of remoteness in time become, as 
before observed, essential. 

But whether magic be used as 
an agency or not, we hold that 
there is a largeness of view and 
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proportion, a width of canvass and 
depth of distance characterizing 
the efforts of high art in tragedy, 
which would lose half their effects, 
were we permitted to come in ac- 
tual contact with the figures. Who 
(to borrow an illustration from 
painting) would dream of hanging 
up Raphael’s Transfiguration, or 
Haydon’s Dentatus, in a parlor ? 

The opinion embodied in the fore- 
going argument, we have, however, 
—as the reader will observe in the 
course of this article—seen reason, 
in some degree, to modify, 

Stull, we hold that no attempt 
can be more difficult than the at- 
tempt to elevate the ordinary pha- 
ses of political and social life, in 
our times, to the grave dignity of 
tragedy. The age is a great, a 
glorious, an unparalleled age, say 
its orators and spokesmen. Agreed! 
but it is great in those very ele- 
ments which are hostile to the im- 
agination and the products of the 
imagination. Its spirit is material 
and earthly; its triumphs are those 
of thelaboratory or the workshop. 
In its mastery of the secrets of na- 
ture, reverence for the “Universal 
Mother” has passed—like the dei- 
ties which were objects of its wor- 
ship—into mythical remembrance. 
That individual virtue as lofty, and 
heroism as self-denying as of old, 
exist now in the world, it would be 
childish to deny; and that, on the 
other hand, there may be found 
types of vice quite as subtle as that 
ot Iago, or colossal as that of Mac- 
beth, must at once be conceded.— 
But the virtue and the vice cannot 
be made to work in the same old 
picturesque ways. <A great and 
good genius either sits quietly at 
home, and is heard of only through 
his books, or he plunges into poli- 
tics, and after life-long labor and 
intense endurance, is snubbed by 
the powers that be, and even— 
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such monstrous ingratitude is on 
record—denied a monument by the 
very State he has saved, after his 
mortal toils have ended. And as 
for your colossal rogue, it must be 
confessed that he would probably 
seek a field of operations in Wall 
street, or on the Bourse, employing 
that genius which the Lord or the 
Devil has given him, not in so- 
cial intrigues, however entertaining, 
but mammoth public frauds not at 
all manageable for stage effect. 

If there be any truth in the ob- 
jection to the use of contempora- 
neous materiel in tragedy, it ap- 
plies with added force to the pecu- 
liar developments of American civ- 
ilization. The ideal pictures of a 
“Western Paradise,” in which some 
of our earlier writers and speakers 
fondly indulged, a sphere of social, 
moral and governmental perfection, 
hereafter to be realized on this con- 
tinent, promises to be as Utopian as 
the most spiteful monarchist could 
desire. Our mongrel, heterogene- 
ous population, scattered over vast 
sections of country, different in race 
and often hostile in interests, pre- 
sents a difficulty in the way of em- 
bodying a conception or creating a 
character which may be considered 
unique and national, To write, 
therefore, an American drama—a 
drama that shall be true to what is 
vaguely called the American “idea,” 
is, we take it, among the impracti- 
sabilities of art. What is the 
American “idea?” — Republican- 
ism?—and if Republicanism, is it 
black or blue? Is it Slavery? Two- 
thirds of the country would scout 
at that. Then, when we come to 
characterization, a new difficulty 
meets us. If the Hero be painted 
according to New England models, 
the author will be accused of pam- 
pering a local prejudice; if accord- 
ing to Southern types of manhood, 
and morale, a thousand presses will 
ery out “shame upon the abetior of 


slavery!” and as for the Western 
type, it is noted rather for physical 
hardihood and energy, and the va- 
rious virtues of the pioneer, than 
for any distinctive intellectuality. 

Yet despite the almost desperate 
nature of the undertaking, we have 
one vigorous example in our litera- 
ture of an effort to mould the un- 
maleable material to which we 
have referred, into an original 
American tragedy. We unhesi- 
tatingly say that Mr. Simms’ “ Nor- 
man Maurice” is one of the boldest 
literary ventures on record. We 
propose briefly to examine this 
drama—to lay before the reader a 
map of its plot, with a general 
analysis of the dramatis persone, 
illustrated by numerous extracts, 
from which we may draw a just 
conclusion as to the artistic success 
of the work. 

Norman Maurice, the hero, is an 
example of the strong, fiery, un- 
tameable energy of American youth. 
{le may be supposed to typify the 
noblest manly virtues of his land— 
its free, brave genius—its resolute 
and haughty will—its contempt for 
effeminate conventionalities — its 
clear, moral insight, and its rugged 
independence of soul, Le is repre- 
sented asa young Philadelphia law- 
yer, poor in all but intellect, honour 
and iron consistency of purpose.— 
Early in his career he forms a pas- 
sion for Clarice Delaney, a woman 
in every respect worthy the atfec- 
tion of such a man. But Clariee 
is not only poor, but a dependent. 
She is the ward of her aunt, Mrs. 
Jervas, a wealthy widow, who keeps 
a grand establishment in Walnut 
street, and whose matrimonial views 
for her niece are solely and sordidly 
material. She favors the addresses 
of a certain prosperous rogue, Rob- 
ert Warren, (also a lawyer.) and 
although his kinsman, bitterly hos- 
tile to Norman Maurice. This man 
is the villain of the play. Finding 
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that Clarice loves his rival, (indeed, 
the lady is made to refuse Warren 
in the course of the very first act,) he 
immediately enters upon a plot for 
the total destruction of the more 
fortunate suitor. Chance, and the 
imprudence of his kinsman, unite 
to further his design. While a 
mere boy, and with no dream of 
harm, Maurice, at Warren’s insti- 
gation, had, “in vain display of 
penmanship,” signed a paper which 
gave the other power over his 
“purse, his fortunes, and even his 
honour.” The document is a po- 
tent ally in the hands of the un- 
scrupulous conspirator, To his sur- 
prise, however, Norman offers sud- 
denly to pay the debt which he had 
been treacherously induced to con- 
tract, out of the proceeds of several 
legal cases fortunately decided in 
his favour. The enemy is baffled, 
but only for a moment. He has 
in his employ a clerk, wholly the 
creature of his will, who, being 
an accomplished draughtsman, exe- 
cutes a copy of the unlucky papers, 
perfect fac-similes of the original. 
These are given to Maurice, who 
destroys them, Thenceforth he 
fancies himself freed from the de- 
tested obligation. . 

Meanwhile, comprehending his 
cousin’s villainy, and how nearly it 
had proved his ruin, Maurice re- 
proaches him with a passionate 
fury of invective, which adds fuel 
to the flame of Warren’s hatred. 
Soon, it is still further intensified 
by the discovery that his rival has 
secretly married Clarice, and is 
about to remove from Philadelphia 
to a broader and more promising 
field of enterprise in the West.— 
These private nuptials are justified 
to the moral sense of the reader, 
by the coarse cruelty of Mrs. Jer- 
yas, who, upon her niece’s refusal 
to listen to the addresses of Robert 
Warren, taunts her with her depen- 
dent condition, carrying the expres- 


sions of her anger to the utmost 
extremes of insolence and brutality. 
But Maurice does not delay the 
execution of his purpose. He re- 
moves, with bis wife, to Missouri, 
where, in a short period, he secures 
a large practice and a brilliant repu- 
tation. Ilis career is not, however, 
altogether smooth sailing in quiet 
waters. On the contrary, he en- 
counters a formidable foe in the 
shape of a Col. Blasinghame, one 
of those notorious bullies, for the 
rearing of whom our Western coun- 
try is somewhat distinguished. Bla- 
singhame has acquired an extensive 
property by fraud. He maintains 
his possessions by the strong hand. 
everybody fears him, and not with- 
out reason, for we are told that he 
has “fought some thirty duels in his 
time, 


Winged nineteen combatants, and slew 
the rest.” 


Maurice provokes the resentment of 
this tiger in human form, by ac- 
cepting the case of a widow Press- 
ley, whose estate, by some villain 
ous collusion of the law with the 
oppressor, has been usurped by Col. 
Blasinghame. We need not go into 
special detail, It is only necessary 
to say that the action is perfectly 
successful. The tyrant is exposed 
in open court, and ousted from his 
ill-gotten wealth by the instant and 
unanimous decision of the jury, who 
are utterly carried away by the logic 
and eloquence of the pleader. Mad- 
dened by his defeat, Blasinghame 
attacks Maurice in the street, but is 
worsted, and actually trampled in 
the dust amidst the acclamations of 
the mob and the consternation of 
his satellites. The contest does 
notend thus. It is simply adjourn- 
ed to a more convenient place, 





“a patch of open lawn, 
Level, and smooth, and grassy, a fit spot 
For one to fight or—sleep on.” 


Maurice, the challeagee, chooses the 
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small sword, disarms his antagonist, 
and to the intense disappointment 
of the reader, good naturedly spares 
his life. It is some comfort, how- 
ever, to know that mortified to the 
soul by his double and ignominious 
defeat, the ruined wretch “ withers 
up in a night,” and leaves the stage 
in a condition of driveiling imbe- 
cility. Indeed, there can be no 
doubt that a punishment like this— 
the annihilation of the intellectual 
and spiritual man—is a thousand 
times more terrible than if the baf- 
fled duellist had been “spitted like 
a lark,” on his enemy’s rapier.— 
Previous to the decisive conflict, 
our hero had been nominated by 
his friends as “Senator for the next 
term in Congress, from Missouri.” 
We wiil leave the canvass for a 
time to glance at the proceedings 
of the other personages of the 
drama, 

We are not to suppose that dur- 
ing all this period Robert Warren 
has been idle. Far from it. He 
discovers the abode of Maurice, 
and pertinacious in his hatred of 
the husband, as in his love—or 
rather his sensual passion—for the 
wife, he seeks him out in disguise, 
determined to watch his upward 
progress, and blast him in the very 
hour of victory. The fatal docu- 
ments are still in his possession, 
and by producing them at the 
proper moment, he hopes with 
one sudden blow to disgrace his 
rival, and humble Clarice to his 
base purpose. 

Warren’s operations begin un- 
fortunately. Confident that his 
disguise cannot be penetrated, he 
visits the cottage of Maurice, who 
upsets his calculations by very soon 
detecting his old foe, and—after a 
brief debate as to whether he should 
slay the scoundrel, ornot—throwing 
him unceremoniously out of the 
window. Nothing daunted, how- 


ever, Warren still plods on towards 
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his revenge. He seeks out the op- 
posing candidate, and it is arranged 
between them that when the can- 
vass is drawing to a close, just after 
Maurice’s final speech to the elec- 
tors—the effect of which they an- 
ticipate and dread—Warren shall 
(through his servile agent) accuse 
him of forgery, prove it by the pro- 
duction of his papers, and as Mau- 
rice 


* Puts foot upon the topmost round of 
the ladder, 
Shall cut away the lofty props that raise 
him, 
And let him down toscorn and infamy.” 


Such is the ingenious device by 
which he would ensnare the hus- 
band. But he contemplates a 
darker destruction for the poor 
wife. Seeking her dwelling while 
Maurice is absent, he shows her the 
papers jealously preserved, coolly 
dissects his plot, and declares, 


* Another day makes Maurice Senator, 

But that [ step between, and show these 
papers, 

And then the thousand voices in his 
honour 

Pursue him with their hiss! 

CLARICE. Hellish malice! 
Oh! if there be a human nature in thee, 
Forbear this vengeance. 


Warren. If it pleases thee. 
Cuiarice. How if it pleases me? 
WarREN. See you not yet? 


The alternative is yours to let him per- 
ish, 
Or win the eminence which still he seeks. 


Crarice. Tell me! 

Warren. Be mine! 

Crarice. (recoiling) Thine! 
WarREN. Ay! for nothing less 


Than the sweet honey dew that lines 
thy lips, 
The heaven that heaves in thy embrac- 
ing bosom, 
Will I forego this vengeance. 
CLaRICE. God have mercy ! 
Yet no, I'll not believe this cruel story ; 
Thou hast no papers, I must see— 
WarRREN. Thou shalt! 
Meet me, Clarice, at sunset, in yon 
thicket. 
Crarice. I darenot. In yonthicket— 
WakREN. Dare you then 
Behold your husband perish ? 
CLARICE. You but mock! 
WarREN. Wilt have me swear? 
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Crarice. What oath would bind a 
wretch 

So profligate in sin? I will not come! 

My husband’s honour still defies your 

arts, 

As mine defies your passion— 
Warren. You have doomed him. 
Cuarice. Oh! say not so! you would 

not have me madden ¢ 
Warren. I swear it, what I tell you 
is the truth.— 

I have these papers, own this fearful 

power 

Upon his fame, and fortune, and will use 

it— 

Crarice. (Looking vacantly.) And— 
if Lcome! 

Warren. And yield you to my pas- 
sion, 

The papers with the fatal evidence 

Shall all be yours. 

Criarice. (Aside.) Be resolute my 
soul! 

Heaven help me in this strait, and give 

mine courage ! 

(Aloud,) Bring you the papers Robert 

Warren ; and— 
Warren. (Eagerly.) Youwll come? 
Criarice. If L have strength and 
courage | will come. 
[Exit Clarice slowly.) 
Warren. Then mine's a double tri- 
umph! Fool! these papers 

Shall serve a two-fold purpose ; win the 

treasure, 

And yet confound the keeper when he 

wakes.”—[ Erit.] 


The concluding lines unfold the 
completeness of the Satanic strata- 
gem. But Warren is caught at 
last in his own toils. We will give 
the Second Scene of Act V. entire: 


SCENE Il. 


The entrance of a thick wood near the 
dwelling of Norman Maurice—Sun- 
set—Robert Warren discovered. 


Warren. The sun is at its set, and 

yet she comes not: 

Can she have faltered—-what doth she 
suspect,— 

What fear! It sinks, and hark—her 
footstep. 

Now comes our triumph—now ! 

| Retires into the wood.) 


Enter Clarice 
CLARICE. Oh, if I err, 

I that am feeble, and though feeble, lov- 
ing,— 

Devoted, where the sacrifice is need- 
ful,— 

Willing to die for him whose dear devo- 
tion, 


Hath made it my religion still to love 


him— 

Oh, God have mercy on the hapless er- 
ror, . 

That grows from love’s necessities 
alone! 

If in my death his triumph may be cer- 
tain, 


My breast is ready for the knife. I need 

No prayer. no prompting to the sacrifice, 

That saves him from the wreck of all 
his hopes, 

And honour with them. Let me now 
not falter! 

Forgive me, Heaven, in pity to the 
weakness 

That knows not how to ‘seape. If it be 
crime,— 

The deed, which I have brooded o'er, 
untl 

My shuddering fancy almost deems it 
done— 

By which I do avoid the loathlier crime, 

Let not the guilt lie heavy on my soul, 

As solemnly I do profess myself, 

Most free from evil purpose, and most 
hating 

That which meseems the dread neces- 


sity 
That shadows all my fortune! God have 
pity, 
And show the way that still unseen be- 
fore me, 
Lies open for my rescue! Ta, ‘tix he! 
Warren.  (Re-enters.) Methinks, 
Clarice, you come reluctantly, 
Your husband’s fate—the dangers that 
await him, 
That do appear so terrible to me, 
Would seem to touch yeu not. 
Crarice. Cll not believe it! 
I tell you I must see these fatal papers— 
Must feel them—spell and weigh each 
syllable, 
Ere | believe you! 
Warren. Said I not you should ? 
Crarice. Show me them. Im here. 
Warren. Come hither, then. 
Crarice. What! in the deeper dark- 
ness of the wood ? 
No! Here! 
Warrex. What! dost forget my re- 
compense ¢ 
Crarice. Oh, Heaven! sustain me! 
Let me not go mad ; 
That I may hear unmoved this foul as- 
sailant, 
Nor show, to baflling of my hope and 
purpose, 
The loathing that I feel!—[Aside.] 
WarrEN. The proof is ready— 
Wherefore dost thou linger ¢ 
Cuarice. (Eagerly.) Ha! thenthou 
hast it— 
Here, in thy bosom—here, in yonder 
wood, 
Warren. Evenas thou sayest—here, 
within my bosom ; 
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But ‘tis in yonder wood that thou shalt 
see it. 
Behold !—{ Takes the papers from his bo- 
som and waves her to the wood.} 
Crarice. Give me to see them. 
Warren. Yes! 
Crarice. But here! 
Warren. No—there!—[ Waving pa- 
pers and retiring. 
Crarice. Show me! I come !—[ Fol- 
lowing. 
Warrey. Yet farther. Follow me? 
By yon red oak, where the dark thicket 
spreads, 
Where Silence, and her twin, Security, 
Brood ever, and declare for loving hearts 
Their meet protection in this lonely 
shade.— 
Thither, Clarice!—[{ Retires from sight, 
beckoning with the papers. 
Crarice. Thither,then ; | follow thee! 
Thou dost implore thy fate! J follow thee 
Where Shadow and Silence both invoke 
with speech, 
Too potent for my feeble prayer and plaint, 
A shadow and a silence yet more deep! 
They awfully declare a hideous worship 
Where Horror sits supreme, and sum- 
mous me 
To make betitting sacritice. My soul, 
Be tirm of purpose now. Nerves, do 
not falter, 
When that I do demands your resolute 
office. 
I dare not call on Heaven to help my 
weakness, 


But from the indulgent mercy, born of 


Heaven, 
implore the saving grace I may not 
merit. 
Warren. (Within.) Clarice! 
Crarice. Ha, then, I come to thee. 
Fool! thou entreat’st a Fury to thy arms, 
And not a woman. Thou wouldst have 
my love— 

Partake of my embrace—my kiss—thou 
shalt! ‘ 

My husband—'tis for thee! 

Warren. (Within.) Clarice! 
CLARICE. He calls me! 

I do but answer to his summons! Ha! 

Another voice is sounding in mine ears, 

And many voices! One of them is Nor- 
man’s,— 

He calls !—he, too, implores me to the 
wood ! 

There will he meet with Warren. If he 
meets him, 

{ know what then must happen. I must 
thither; 

His voice again. It sinks into a mur- 
mur— 

Mix’d murmurs follow of a crowd !— 
What is it, 

That rolls so duliy in my brain, and 
makes me 

Uncertain of my footstep? Oh! the 
horror 


Of this strange weakness! Ha! 
Warren. (Within the wood.) Clarice! 
CLARICE. He calls! 

Thrice! Thrice! Itis decreed. | come— 
I come !—[Evit within; a moment 
after a ery of agony, and then a 
sound as of a falling body. Re-en- 
ter Clarice with papers in her hand, 
and garments all bloody. 

Ciarice. Ha, ha, I have them! I 
could laugh! Ha! ha!— 

But for this horrible silence. Yet, Ihave 
them ! 

He would have kept them from me—-he. 
Ha, ha! 

But would I suffer him when he threat- 
en’d Norman, 

My husband, with dishonor—my brave 
husband, 

That even now is rising in the nation, 

Among the great, in the high places of 
power, 

Rank’d with the men most eminent. 
Dear Norman! 

Ha!—ha! [’'m very happy now. I have 
the papers, 

The proof, and Norman is made Sena- 
tor, 

Spite of this wretched liar! He'll lie 
no more. 

Ile wish'd for my embrace, and sure he 
had it! 

Such close embrace, so sharp, so sud- 
den, sweet. 

It made him shriek and shrink with 
such a pleasure, 

As men endure not twice.—[Groan 

within. 

God! what is that! 

A footstep! He pursues me for the 
papers.—[ Thrusts them into her bo- 

som. 

Ile shall not have them. No—I have no 
papers. 

Ile comes! Home—Norman—Home! 
Home! Home! my Norman! 

[ Eait wildly, looking behind her as she 
departs. 


A little before this terrible scene, 
which is drawn with characteristic 
vigor, and is full of scenic as well 
as poetical effects, Norman Mau- 
rice, in the Court House of St. 
Louis, addresses an immense audi- 
ence upon grave matters connected 
with the public welfare, and the 
right interpretation of the consti- 
tution. Here is what he says: 


Mavrice. Thus have we, sir, dis- 
cuss'd the severa! questions 

Involved in this upon the Constitution— 

I trust that, on this instrument, I speak 
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The doctrines of Missouri. I would 
have it 

A ligament of fix’d, unchanging value, 

Maintain’d by strict construction,—nei- 
ther warp’d, 

Nor stretch’d, nor lopt of its now fair 
proportions, 

By the ambitious demagogue or states- 
man, 

Who, with the baits of station in their 
eyes, 

Still sacrifice the State! Our policy, 


Should hold ours as a linkéd realm of 


nations 

Where each one sits secure, however 
feeble, 

And, pointing to the sacred written re- 
cord, 

Find in it her Palladium. Government, 

We hold to be the creature of our need, 

Having no power but where necessity, 

Still under guidance of the Charter, 
gives it. 

Our taxes raised to meet our exigence, 

And not for waste or favorites—our 
people 

Let free to share the commerce of the 
world, 

Without one needless barrier on their 
prows ! 

Our industry at liberty for venture, 

Neither abridged, nor pamper'd; and no 
calling 

Preferr'd before another, to the ruin, 

Or wrong of either. These, sir, are my 
doctrines ! 

They are the only doctrines which shall 
keep us 

From anarchy, and that worst peril yet, 

That threatens to dissever, in the tem- 
pest, 

That married harmony of hope with 
power, 

Which keeps our starry Union o’er the 


storm, 

And, in the sacred bond that links our 
fortunes, 

Makes us defy its thunders !—Thus, in 
one.— 


The foreign despot threatens us ia vain. 
Guizot and Palmerston may fret to see us 
Grasping the empires which they vainly 


covet, 

And stretching forth our trident o’er the 
seas, 

In rivalry with Britain. They may 
chafe, 


But cannot chain us. Balances of power, 

Framed by corrupt and cunning monar- 
chists, 

Weigh none of our possessions; and 
the seasons 

That mark our mighty progress, East 
and West, 

Show Europe’s struggling millions, fond- 
ly seeking, 

The better shores and shelters that are 
ours. 


Enough, sir ; Ihave yielded my opinions, 

Freely deliver’d, frankly argued, fairly, 

With deference to the learning and the 
wisdom, 

Shown by my opponent! The rest is 
yours. 


The speech is very effective. The 
people, vivd voce, declare their pref- 
erence of Maurice to the post of 
Senator. Then the opposing can- 
didate Col, Ferguson rises. The 
moment has come for the launch- 
ing of Warren’s poisoned shaft. 


FERGUSON. “ A moment sir! 
If eloquence, and talent, just opinion, 
Were the sole requisites for this high 
station, 
I should be silent here, or probably 
Join with you in the shout for Norman 
Maurice : 
But truth, and virtue, claim a place with 
talent, 
And he who serves, our Senator in Con- 
gress, 
Must know no smutch of shame upon 
his garments. 
Mavrice. Ha! Shame, sir! 
Ferauson. That was the word, sir! 
Mavrice. Shame of mine ? 
Frereuson. Of thine! 
Maurice. Speak,sir! T listen. 
Ferauson. It is charged, sir, 
That Norman Maurice, ’ere he sought 
St. Louis, 
Was once a resident of Philadelphia ; 
That there he forged a paper on a Mer- 
chant 
Well known, by which he gained two 
thousand dollars ! 
Maurice. A falsehood, false as hell! 
As God’s in heaven, 
I never did this thing! 
Frercuson. The proof is here! 
Maurice. The proof! What proof? 
Ferguson. Know you one Robert 
Warren? 
Ha! you are silent, sir! you start! you 
redden ! 
Mavrice. With scorn and indigna- 
tion, not with terror! 
I do know Robert Warren; that base 
reptile 
Whom thrice I spared the scourge ; set 
him before me, 
And you shall see whose tremors speak 
the guilty, 
And whose the innocent aroused to ven- 
geance ! 
Fereuson. Have then your wish! 
Accuser! Robert Warren, 
Stand forth, and answer !—[ Pause. 


But no Robert Warren appears. 
The keen steel of the heroic woman 
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has by this time done its work, and 
the traitor has gone to his own 
place. One of the subordinate 
characters (Harry Matthews,) en- 
ters hastily, and in great agitation. 


Marruews. Who calls for Robert 
Warren? He is murdered, — 
Stabbed with a dagger, and was found a 

corse 
Within the wood, behind the house of 
Maurice ; 
Here is the dagger found upon the body, 
And crusted with his blood.—[Showing 
dagger. 
Mavrice. Murdered! Give it me! 
[Seizes the dagger. looks at it and drops it. 
Great God! ‘tis her’s.—[ Aside. 
Marruews. Behold the murderer! 
He staggers! It is he hath done the 
deed! 
FerGuson. Ay! truly! Who so like 
to do the deed, 
As one who needs to silence such a wit- 
ness ¢ 
Maurice. Thy bitter jealousy and 
hate delude thee, 
And make thee but a liar. I convict thee 
Out of the mouths of thine own wit- 
nesses. 
When saw you Warren last ?—[ To Mat- 
thews. 
Marruews. Noon yesterday— 
Ile left me then to seek your house.” 


Whereupon Maurice proceeds to 
establish a clear alibi, and is ac- 
quitted of the charge by acclama- 
tion. But more startling and 
mournful tidings are at hand. En- 
ter to the Court House Kate—the 
widow, Presslev’s daughter—fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Jervas, who having 
lost her property by the failure of 
a Philadelphia bank, had come to 
her niece for protection. 

Kate. Oh, sir! your wife! 

Maurice. My wife! Be still my 

heart! What of my wife ? 

Kare. She’s sick! oh! very sick! 

Mrs. Jervas. She’s broke a blood 

vesse]— 

Maurice. (With a cry.) God, thou 

hast sent 
This Terror like a Fate into my house, 
And wrecked the hope that nestled there 
in peace ! 
Hence, woman, from my sight! 
My wife! my wife !—[ Rushes out. 


And then, closing, as if with a 
knell of funeral bells, this sad, 


eventful history, comes the impres- 
sive scene which follows. Truly, 
there is about it “the touch of 
tears.” 


SCENE VII. 


A chamber in the house of Norman Mau- 
rice. Clarice reclines upon a couch. 
The widow Pressley stands at a little 
distance watching her. 


Winow. Dear lady, you must die. 
Crarice. Do not come near me! 
Wipvow. You bleed! You sutlocate! 
Cuarice. And still he comes not. 
You promised me to send for him. Oh, 
God— 
Should they behold these papers. Ila! 
I hear him. 
Do you hear nothing ? 
Wipow. Nothing! 
Crarice. Lhear! Tis he! 
Maurice. (Without.) Clarice! my 
wile! 
Enter Norman Maurice. 


Mavrice. Speak! Tell me! Where! 
Clarice.—[Neetng her. 
Crarice. Oh! now you come! Heav- 
en bless!) Um dying, Norman! 
[Ratses herself feebly to his arms. 
Mavrice. Dying! 
Crarice. I feel it: but—— 
Maurice. The surgeon! God of 
heaven ! 
Criarice. He cannot help me now. 
Too late! no succor.— 
I’ve but the words for blessing and fare- 
well! 
I'm sinking; but you're safe! Safe! Oh! 
the rapture, 
To know it, and to whisper in your ears, 
With the last loving words. lle would 
have crush’d you— 
Made infamous your name, my noble 
husband ; 
But stoop.—your ear—he'll trouble us 
no more 
He's silent—and I have the fatal papers ; 
No copies—all the originals. Ila! Ha! 
They're here—now take me,—closer— 
to your heart; 
I leave you—lose you—Norman. ‘Ah! 
your lips,— 
How cold, but sweet, my Norman!— 
| Dies. 
Maurice. Now sink my soul!—since 
the bright star is gone, 
That made thy life and glory from the 
heavens; 
That stored thee with all blessings. I 
am crush’d! 
Ha! what are these!—[ Lays her down 
gently—the papers fall from her bosom. 
Oh, God! I see it all. 
Oh, bloody wretch, whose nature was a 
lie, 
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This was thy work,—not hers. ‘Tis 
plain before me. 

My poor Clarice! how faithful unto death, 

Shielding me at the peril of thyself, 

And, in the seeming dread necessity, 

Doing the deed that from its delicate 
props, 

Shook the fair fabric ofhy innocent life! 

My wife! My wife!—[Sinks down. 

[Notse and voices without.] 
Peorte. Hurrah for Norman Mau- 

rice! 


Enter Mercer, Brooks and others. 


Mercer. Maurice, my friend, we tri- 
umph. You are Senator 
For the next term, in Congress, from 
Missouri. 
Maurice. Couldst wake her with 
thy tidings! 
Mercer. God! This is death! 
Mavrice. It lies upon her silent lips 
like snow. 
Oh! do not speak—she hears not! why 
should I ¢ 
Nor sorrow, nor joy shall fill these fro- 
zen eyes, 
That see not me. She would have lis- 
tend once, 
low gladly —and found niusice in the 
triumph, 
That now can bring me none. My wife! 
My wife! 





Having now put the reader in 
possession of the general scope and 
purpose of the drama, we shall re- 
trace our steps, permitting the 
work to speak more emphatically 
for itself. 

In the first Act we find Mrs, 
Jervas forbidding Maurice — her 
house. She wishes to destroy the 
intimacy Letween the young law- 
yer and her niece. But the former 
refuses to be thus summarily dealt 
with. Ie forces his way in through 
all Opposition. 


Mrs. J. This conduct, sir— 
Maurice. Would be without its plea 
at common seasons,— 
And he whose purpose was a morning 
visit, 
The simply social object of the idler, 
Who finds in his own time and com- 
pany 
The very worst offence, could offer 
nothing, 
To plead for his intrusion on that pres- 


ence, 
Which, so politely, shuts the door against 
him. 
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Mrs. J. Well, sir? 
Maurice. But I am none of these. - 
Mrs. J. What plea, sir ?— 
Maurice. Some natures have their 
privilege—some passions 
Demand a hearing. There are rights of 
feeling, 
That art can never stifle—griets, affec- 
tions, 
That never hear the civil “ Not at home!” 
When home itself is perill’d by submis- 
sion. 
Ile’s but a haggard that obeys the check, 
When all that’s precious to his stake of 
life 
Is fasten’d on the string. But that I 
have rights 
Which move me to defiance of all cus- 
tom, 
I had not vex’d your presence. 
Mrs. J. Rights, sir—rights? 
Mavrice. Ay, madam, the most pre- 
cious to the mortal! 
Rights of the heart, which make the 
heart immortal 
In those affections which still show to 
earth, 
The ouly glimpses we have left of Eden. 
Behold in her, (potnting to Clarice.) my 
best apology— 
One, whom to gaze on silences com- 
plaint, 
And justifies the audacity that proves 
Its manhood in its error. Clarice, my 
love, 
Is there from any corner of your heart 
An echo to the willthat says to Maurice, 
Your presence here is hateful /—{ Takes 
her hand. 
CLaRIce. Can you ask ? 
Maurice. Enough!— 
Mrs. J. Too much, I say. Let go her 
hand, 
And leave this dwelling, sir! I’m mis- 
tress here ; 
And shall take measures for security 
Against this lawless insolence. 
Mavrice. Awhile! awhile! 
You are the mistress here ;—I will obey 
you ;— 
Willleave your presence, madam, never 
more 
To trouble you with mine. You now 
deny me 
The privilege, that never act of mine 
Hath properly made forfeit. You be- 
hold me 
The suitor to your niece. You hear her 
language,— 
Ilow different from your own—that, with 
its bounty 
Makes rich my heart with all the gifts in 
hers! 
Sternly, you wrest authority from judg- 
ment, 
Toexercise a will that puts to scorn 
Her hopes no less than mine! I would 
have pleaded 
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Your calm return to judgment ;—would 
entreat you 
To thoughts of better favor, that might 


sanction, 
With the sweet blessing of maternal 
love, 


The mutual passion living in our hearts; 
But that | know how profitless the plead- 
ing, 
Which, in the ear of prejudice, would 
soften 
The incorrigible wax that deafens pride. 
I plead not for indulgence—will not ar- 
gue 
The cruelty that finds in charity 
Commission for that matchless tyranny 
That claims the right to break the or- 
phan’s heart 
Because it finds her bread. 
Criarice. (Astde to Norman.) Spare 
her, Norman 
Mavrice. (Aside to Clarice.) Oh! 
will I not! 
Yet wherefore need I spare, 
When, if the Holy Law be not a mock, 
The justice which must break this heart 
of stone, 
Will send her howling through eternity. 
*Twere mercy, which in season speaks 
the truth, 
That, in the foretaste of sure penalties, 
May terrify the offender from his path, 
And seud him to his knees. 
Crarice. (Aside to Maurice.) For my 
sake, Norman. 
Mavrice. (To Mrs. J.) Yet, madam, 
in this freest use of power, 
Which drives me hence, be merciful 
awhile, 
And, if this heart, so dearly link'd with 
mine. 
Through love and faith unperishing, 
must turn, 
its fountains from that precious overflow 
That kept my flowers in bloom—yet, ere 
the word, 
That leaves me sterile ever thence, be 
said, 
Suffer us, apart awhile, to speak of part- 
ing! 
Words of such import still ask fewest 
ears, 
And words of grief and hopelessness 
like ours, 
Must needs have utterance in such low- 
ly tones, 
As best declare the condition of the 


heart, 
That's muffled for despair. But a few 
moments 
We'll walk apart together. 
Mrs. J. It is useless! 


What needs— 
Mavrice. What need of sorrow ever! 
could earth speak, 
Prescribing laws to that Divinity, 
That still smites rock to water, we should 
hear, 


The universal voice of that one plea, 

That claims from man immunity from 
troubles 

Which make proud eyes o’erflow. Who 
should persuade 

His fellow to opinion of the uses 

That follow from his tears¢ What 
school, or teacher, 

Would seek to Show that chemistry had 

art, 

To fix and harden the dilating drops 

To brilliants as they fall,—such as no 


crown 

In Europe might affect? One finds no 
succor, 

Sovereign to break the chain about his 
wrist, 


From all the fountains that o’ersluice the 
heart ; 

Yet will he weep, though useless. He 
who stands, 

Waiting upon the seaffold forthe signal, 

That flings him down the abyss, still 
hoards each minute 

That niggard fate allows. That single 


minute 

Still shrines a hope;—if not a hope, a 
feeling, 

That finds a something precious even in 
pain, 

And will not lose the anxiety that racks 
him, 

Lest he make forfeit of a something 
better 


Which yet he cannot name. And, at 
the last, 

I, whom you doom to loss of more than 
life, 

May well implore the respite of a mo- 
ment, 

If but to suffer me to count once more, 

The treasure that I lose. A moment. 
madam 


Mrs. J. (Walks up the stage.) <A 

single moment, then. 

Mavrice. Oh! you are gracious! 
A single moment is a boundless blessing 
To him you rob of time! Clarice, my 

lave. 

CLARICE. My Norman! 

Mavrice. Oh! isitthus, my Clarice— 

is it thus ¢ 

Crarice. We have been children, 

Norman, in our dreams 
We are the sport of fate! 
Maurice. And shall be ever, 
If that there be no courage in our hearts 
To shape the fates to favor by our will. 
Crarice. What mean you, Norman ? 
Mavrice. What should Norman 
mean, 
But, if he can, to grapple with his for- 
tune, 
And, like a sturdy wrestler in the ring, 
Throw heart and hope into the perilous 
struggle? 
What should I mean but happiness for 
thee,— 
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Thou willing, as myself? Who strives 
with fate, 

Must still, like him, the mighty Macedo- 
nian, 

Seize the coy priestess by the wrist, and 
lead her 

Where yet she would not go! Suppose 
me faithful 

To the sweet passion I have tender’d 
you, 

And what remains in this necessity, 

But that, made resolute by grim denial, 

I challenge from your love sufficient 
courage, 

To take the risks of mine! 


Maurice—after his marriage— 
proposes a removal to the West, 
and gives his reasons. 


Mavrice. Clarice, dear wife, 
With dawn we leave this city. 
CLarice. How! to-morrow ? 
And leave this city, Norman ? 
Mavrice. Dost thou fail me? 
Craricr. No! I am thine! My 
world is in thy love ; 
{ wish no dearer dwelling-place—would 
ask 
No sweeter realm of home! Go,where 
thou wilt, 
I cling to thee as did the Hebrew woman 
To him who had his empire in her heart. 
Mavrice. I bless thee for this proof 
of thy affection ! 
This is the city of thy birth and mine, 
But that’s our native land alone which 
suffers 
That we take root and flourish ;—those 
alone, 
Our kindred, who will gladden in our 
growth, 
And succor till we triumph. Here, it 
may be, 
That, after weary toil, and matchless 
struggle, 
When strength subsides in age, they will 
acknowledge, 
That [ am worthy of my bread,—may 
bid me, 
Look up and be an alderman or mayor! 
And this were of their favor. The near 
neighbors, 
Who grew with us, and saw our gradu- 
al progress, 
Who knew the boy, and all his sports 
apd follies, 
Have seldom faith that he will grow the 
nan 
To cast them into shadow. We'll go 
hence !— . 
Cuarice. Whither, dear Norman ? 
Mavaice. Whither! Dost thou ask? 
Both in God’s keeping, Clarice—thou in 
mine! 
I'll tender thee as the most precious 
treasure, 
That city ever yielded wilderness. 
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Cuarice. I know thou wilt ;—but 
what thy means, my husband ? 
Thou told’st me thou wast poor. 
Maurice. Means! I have manhood! 
Youth, strength, and men say, intel- 
lect— 
Criarice. You have! You have! 
Maurice. A heart at ease, secure in 
its affections, 
And still the soul to seek each manly 
struggle! 
Wide is the world before me—a great 
people, 
Spread o’er a realm, along whose ver- 
dant meadows 
The sun can never set. I know this 
people— 
Love them—would make them mine! I 
have ambition 
To serve them in high places, and do 
battle 
With the arch-tyrannies, in various 
guises, 
That still from freedom pluck its panoply, 
Degrade its precious rites, and, with 
vain shadows, 
Mock the fond hopes that fasten on their 


words, 

Cuarice. Could you not serve them 
here? 

Maurice. No! No! 

CLaRICE. Wherefore not ?— 


And oh! they need some saviour here, 

methinks ! 
Maurice. Ay! They do need! But 

I am one of them,— 

Sprung from themselves—have neither 
friends nor fortune, 

And will not stoop, entreating as for 
favor, . 

When I would serve to save! They 
lack all faith 

In him who scorns to flatter their delu- 
sions, 

And lie them to self-worship. In the 
West, 

There isa simpler and a hardier nature, 

That proves men’s values, not by wealth 
and title, 

But mind and manhood. There, no an- 
cient stocks, 

Claim power from precedence. Patri- 
cian people, 

That boast of virtues in their grand- 
mothers, 

Are challenged for their own. With 
them it answers. 

If each man founds his family, and 
stands 

The father of a race of future men! 

Mere parchment, and the vain parade of 
title, 

Lift no man into stature. Such a region 

Yields all that I demand—an open field, 

And freedom to allcomers. So, the vir- 
tues 

Flourish according to their proper na- 
ture ; 
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And each man, as he works with will 
and courage, 

Reaps the good fruitage proper to his 
claim ;— 

Thither, dear wife! 


The whole of Scene IV. Act IT. 
is worthy of being quoted. Tere 
we have a vivid picturé of the 
haunting fotce of a presentiment 
born of dreams, and yet mysteri- 
ously surviving them. 

SCENE Iv. 


The hall in the cottage of Norman Maun- 
rice. Time—midnight. Enter Mau- 
ricein a night-gown, as just started 
from his couch. His hair dishevelled— 
his manner wild and agitated—his 
whole appearance that of a man pain- 
Sully excited and distressed. 


Mavrice. That [ should be unmann’d! 
That a mere dream, 
The blear and frightful aspects of a vi- 
sion, 
Should rouse me to such terror,—shake 
my soul 
From the strong moorings of asteadfast 
will, 
And drive it, a mere wreck, upon the 
seas, 
No hand upon the helm! Ah! my Cla- 
rice.—[ Enter Clarice. 
Crarice. My husband— 
Maurice. I would thou had’st not 
seen me thus, Clarice. 
Craricr. What means this terror— 
wherefore did you cry ? 
Mavrice. Surely I did not. 
CLaARICE. Yes, a terrible shriek, 
As one who rushes desperate on his foe ! 
Mavrice. No mortal foe has ever 
from my lips, 
Sleeping or waking, forced acknowled 
ment, 
That humbles me like this— 
CLaRIce. What dost thou mean ? 
What fear? 
Maurice. What answer shall I make 
to thee ?— 
How tell thee, my Clarice, ‘twas a mere 
dream, 
That filled me with that agonizing fear, 
Whose shriek thou heard’st. Yet, such 
a dream, my wife, 
As still pursues me with its hideous 
forms, 
And shakes me yet with terror. Thata 
man, 
Conscious of strength and will, with con- 
science free, 
Should, in a mere disorder of his blood, 
In midnight sleep, feel all his soul un- 
sinew'd, 
And sink into the coward! 
Cuarice. Thou art none! 


oe. 
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Maurice. Yet such a vision—and 
methinks I see !— 
Ilist,—is there nothing crawling by the 
hearth, 
Crouching and winding, and with ser- 
pent folds, 
Preparing its dread venom ? 
Cranice. There is nothing, husband— 
The hearth holds only the small jar of 
flowers. 
Maurice. The reptile ever secks 
such crouching place, 
And garbs his spotty hide with heedless 
blossoms, 
That know not what they harbor. Fling 
it hence! 
*Twas on the hearth it crouch’d. But, 
hear me, wife. 
That dream! “Twas of a serpent on 
our hearth, 
Thou heedless, with thy hand upon the 
flowers, 
Disposing them for show. Unseen and 
soft— 
It wound about thee its insidious coil, 
And, at the moment when | first beheld, 
Its brazen head was lifted, its sharp fang 
Was darting at thy heart! "Twas then 
I shrieked 
And rush’d upon the monster thus, and 
smote !—[ Dashing the vose to pieces. 
Ileedless of every sting, I trampled it; 
But, even as it writhed beneath my heel, 
Methought it lifted up a human face 
That look’d like Robert Warren ! 
Criarice. What a dream! 
Mavrice. I cannot shake it off— 
Did’st hear a sound 
Most like a hiss? 
Cuarice. Nay, nay! ‘twas but a 
dream! 
Come—come to bed. 
Maurice. Why should I dream of 
him ¢ 
Ciarice. You think of him, perchance. 
Mavrice. And, as a reptile, 
Theterrible image still before me crawls; 
Oh! that I might, with but a bound .and 
struggle, 
Though still at life’s worst peril, trample 
him! 
Crarice. Yet wherefore ? 
Maurice. There are instincts of the 
soul, 
That have a deep and true significance, 
And, though no more in danger from his 
malice, 
I feel within me that he works unsleep- 
ing, 
In venomous toils against ine. 
CLARICE. But, in vain. 


Come, Norman, come to bed. You fright- 
en me. 
Maurice. Forgive me! There! I 
have thee at my lips, 
I strain thee to my bosom with joy 
That leaves no rapture wanting—yet, 
methinks, 

















I hear a sound of hissing, and still see 

Glimpses of folding serpents that, be- 
hind, 

Craw! after us— 

Crarice. My Norman! 

Maurice. I grieve thee ! 

{ will forget this vision in the blessing 
This grasp makes real to rapture. Let 
us in, 

[Je folds his arm about her, and they 
leave the apartment, he still looking be- 
hind him suspiciously—she looking up 
to him.} 


Clarice playfully beseeches Nor- 
man to repeat certain verses, which 
he had once written in her honour. 
He proves to her the bad policy of 
a lawyer's indulging in such frivo- 
lous declamation. 


CLARICE. Now, the verses, 
In thy best manner, Norman. 


Mavaice. What! repeat them ?— 
Wouldst ruin me, Clarice, in public fa- 
vor; 
Sap my distinction, lose me my profes- 
sion, 
_— — the vulgar laughter on my 
ead, 


And make grave senators and learned 
statesinen 
Shake reverend brows in sorrow at my 


folly ¢ 
Ciarice. Nay, you mock me now? 
Mavrice. Wouldst havea lawyer,— 


Subtle, and stern, and disputatious, 
still,— 

Full of retorts and strange philosophies; 

Whose dreams by night are of the close 
encounter 

With rival wits and wary adversaries,— 

Whose thoughts by day are still upon 
indictments, 

Flaws, fees, exceptions, old authorities, 

And worldly arguments, and stubborn 
juries,— 

And all the thousand small details that 
gather, 

Like strings about the giant Gulliver, 

Dragging and fettering down to lowly 
earth 

The upsoaring mind that else might 
scale the heavens !— 

Wouldst have him in the vagrancy of 
fancy, 

Possess his soul with spells of poesy ; 

Having no fear that, lurking at his 
threshold, 

His neighbor Jones or Jenkins, Smith 
or Thompson, 

Some round and fat, but most suspicious 
client, 

Bringing great fees,—his heart upon his 
action,— 

Seeking the sourest aspect in his law- 
yer,— 
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Stands, rooted, with strange horror, as 
he listens 

To most ridiculous rhymes, and talk of 
flowers, 

Moonbeams, and zephyrs—all that staple 
sweetness, 

That makes the fancies of young thought- 
less bosoms ;— 

When most he hoped to hear of Chose 
in action, 

Trespass, assumpsit, action on the case, 

And other phrases, silly as the rhyme- 
ster’s,— 

But that they sound in money, not in 
music ! 

No! No!—no poesy! 
clients ! 


’Twere loss of 


And now the question recurs— 
how far has the author of “ Nor- 
man Maurice” succeeded in solving 
the old problem, as to the availa- 
bility of contemporaneous matter 
in tragedy? Has his success been 
absolute? Are we to consider the 
ancient orthodox opinion on this 
subject utterly groundless and ex- 
ploded? We dare not say as much, 
“Norman Maurice” is pathetic, and 
true to nature, crowded with genial 
philosophies, and broad, vigorous 
characterizations. In a word, it 
is an impressive tragedy, equally 
fulfilling the conditions of the pic- 
turesque and the imaginative, but 
all through the drama we find our- 
selves exclaiming—“1F out of such 
material, so crude, harsh, ponder- 
ous and rugged, the poet has been 
able to fashion so striking a crea- 
tion, what might he not have done 
with material more plastic?” It is 
as if one stood before a statue 
carved with art and labor, out 
of some rough, uncouth granite, 
here and there so intractible in 
the grain, as sometimes by its in- 
herent defects to mar the fair pro- 
portions of the otherwise perfect 
figure. While, for example, Mau- 
rice is bending over the body of his 
wife, and apostrophizing death in 
the exquisite line, 


“ It lies upon her silent lips like snow,” 


we hear beyond the doors the 


ee 
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shouts of the rabble, proclaiming 
the election of their candidate, 

“ Hurrah! for Norman Maurice, Sen- 

ator! 
For the next term in Congress from Mis- 
sourt!” 

Now, the contrast here is unques- 
tionably well managed. We look 
into the heart of the hero, stricken, 
bleeding, pierced to the core, while 
his ambition is soaring and trium- 
phant; but—Senator to the United 
States Congress! Does it not al- 
most amount to Bathos? 

For our own part, constituted as 
the National General Assembly has 
been for years past, we find it im- 
possible to associate a single heroic 
notion with the dignity. 

Suppose that the scene had been 
laid in the age of the first Napo- 
leon, and that Clarice had sacrificed 
herself to secure for her husband 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
The glittering symbol, suggestive of 
a hundred battle fields, of glory 
won in the throng of slaughtering 
battalions, on “imminent deadly 
breaches,” at the bead of forlorn 
hopes, wherever the star of an au- 
gust destiny struggled up to the ze- 
nith of unparalleled renown, bauble 
as we may term it, would have been 
pregnant with dramatic effect. But 
as the case now stands, though 
doubtless the honour is a much 
more substantial one, we cannot 
help figuring to ourselves a vast 
mob of shrieking sans culottes, un- 
washed, unkempt, unshaven and 
redolent of abominable whiskey ! 
And yet,in portraying a charac- 
ter like that of Norman Maurice, 
an exalted type of his time and 
nation, a character purely Ameri- 
can, what other ambition than a 
political one, could have been prop- 
erly attributed to him? 

In conclusion, let us say, we rejoice 
that our literature can show one such 
drama as “ Norman Maurice.” In 
the hands of the author, an unprom- 


ising subject has been wrought into 
a work vivid in action, just in sen- 
timent, and compact of imagina- 
tive life. The faults are inherent 
in the theme. We know the per- 
sonages of the play too well, and 
are inclined to greet them with un- 
due familiarity. Sometimes we are 
impelled to smile where properly 
we should feel bound to weep. 

There are so many ideas neces- 
sarily low and sordid, connected 
with the scenes through which 
Maurice, the lawyer and politician, 
must pass in his way to place and 
power, that no genius—not the ge- 
nius of Shakspeare himself—could 
have completely harmonized them 
with the proprieties of High Art. 
Therefore, let the dramatist—bent 
upon writing tragedy—hereafter be- 
ware of contemporary clmerican 
topics. That a man of peculiar 
versatility of powers, and an im- 
agination as bold as original, should 
have treated one of this class of 
subjects with a large share of suc- 
cess, proves little beyond the fact, 
that to the poet roused to all his 
energies, and really determined to 
conquer and to create the Possible 
in art, becomes soon converted into 
the form and substance of actual 
and vital performance. 

Aratantis—Mr Simms’ first po- 
etical work of any length, and the 
production, we believe, which first 
gave him reputation, has been so 
thoroughly discussed in the critical 
magazines of this country, besides 
having received the then unusual 
honour of a favourable review ina 
prominent English journal, that we 
deem it unnecessary to analyse its 
merits here. We would only ob- 
serve that the concluding passages 
have been materially altered and 
improved. 

Berrraw, although a mere frag- 
ment, is worthy of attention, not 
only on account of the impressive- 
ness of the dramatic situations, but 
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the finished beauty of the versifica- 
tion, a merit which, as we have 
hinted before, is not to be found 
too often in our author's works.— 
The scene opens in a dungeon of 
the fortress of Leoni. Bertram, 
having ventured to rival the lord 
of the Castle in his love for the 
beautiful Francesea, is incarcerated 
in this gloomy prison, from whence 
he is to be led forth to execution. 
He has been deceived with the 
tidings that Francesca is dead.— 
While under this delusion, Leoni 
visits him. 


Leoni. Thou sleep’st as one who 
hath no fear—no grief! 
Berrramu. As one who hath no fear; 
and, for my griefs, 
That they permit me sleep at such an 
hour, 
Would show them much more merciful 
than thou! 
Leont. I, too, am merciful—will bring 
thee sleep, 
So deep, as will shut out all glimpse of 
griet 
From thy unlaboring senses. 
Berrram. Be it soon! 


Leont. Is this thy prayer ? 
Berrrau. Dost ask? 
LeEont. Enough! Then hear! 
To-morrow thou shalt have no charge in 
lite— 
The fair sky shall reject thee ; the bright 
sun 
Lend thee no succor—and the wooing 
breeze, 


That sweeps so sweetly through yon 
window grate, 
Shall only stir the long grass on thy 
grave! 
Dost hear what I have spoken ? 
shalt die! 
Bertram. “Tis well! 
Leoni. No more? 
BerrramM. What more wouldst have? 
Thy power 
To which | may oppose nor prayer nor 
pleading, 


Thou 


Needs not my vain acknowledgment of 


grielj— 
And tears | have none. 
Leoni. Is all sense of hope 
Utterly dead within thee? Does no 
dream 
Rise up before thy fancies, fraught with 
pleasure, 


That life prolong’d may bring thee—hap- 
piest hours, 

In sunshine or in shade—such as thy 
bosom 
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Was once most blest to dream of ?— 
Thou hast been 

A very bird of the summer, in thy flight, 

No less than music. Thou couldst clip 
the air 

With ever-glad embraces 
light 

The groves with the spring sweetness 
of thy song, 

And fed’st on all the flowery fields of 
life, 

With never satiate appetite and hope! 

Is thy privation nothing !—the great loss 

Of the things visible and glorious, thou 

Hast ever sought with such a fresh de- 
light ? 

The woods and waters—this fair earth 
and sky, 

Glowing in birds and blossoms; and the 


; couldst de- 


night 

Proud in its starr’d luxuriance; and that 
moon, 

Whose pallid dise looks mournful 


through yon bars, 
As if to yield thee sympathy. A while, 
Her beams will gleam upon thy silent 
grave, 
And seek thee through the grasses on 
its slopes, 
And thou know nothing. 
Bertram. Be it as thou sayest. 
Leon. | tellthee, by the morrow thou 
shalt sleep 
I’ the iron grasp of death. 
Bertram. One word for all! 
Time ceased with me to-day—and in her 
grave 
Sleep all my earthly morrows. 
LEONI. Obdurate ! 
Yet would a prayer become thee. 
BERTRAM. Not to thee! 
My prayers are not for lite—nor yet for 
death— 
And, if for mercy, but to Him, whose 
power 
Leads through the awful future, in whose 
shadows 
I see no sway of thine! 
not answer 
To any prayer I make thee. 


Thou couldst 


Leoni. Not for life ? 
BERTRAM. No! 
Life were no mercy now. The light 


which made 
My life on earth, now beckons through 
the gates 
Which thou mayst ope, not shut! 
3 tk os Mt 
Let the axe 
Be sharpen’d and in readiness—the neck 
Is bared, and bent already, for the blow! 
Leoni. Die in thy pride! 1 would 
have wrung the prayer 
From thy unnatural bosom, to deny thee ; 
Would tirst have moved thee to an ab- 
ject homage, 
That shame, as well as death, might 
fasten on thee, 
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Deliling thy past honors; and have 
shown thee, 
Clipping with eager arms about 
knees, 
While my teet tramp thee to the kindred 
dust 
Which stains thy insolent forehead. 
Berrramu. Oh! I know thee! 
Leon. Thou know’st me! Well! it 
needs not that I tell thee 
Thy doom is written! With the sun, 
thou diest! 


my 


A period of some hours elapses. 
Francesca, who loves Bertram with 
all the strength of her passionate 
Italian soul, disposes of the tyrant 
Leoni, by stabbing him in his bed. 
She then seeks Bertram in the 
dungeon. At first he supposes her 
to be a spirit. When, however, she 
reveals to him the truth, his ecstasy 
at the discovery of her living pres- 
ence is dampened, if not destroyed, 
by the intelligence of her agency 
in the destruction of Leoni. 


How 
admirably described is the recoil 
from affection and gratitude to hor- 
ror! There is the touch of a mas- 
ter hand throughout these con- 
cluding scenes. 


Berrram. Is it Francesca speaks— 
And speaks she of Leoni? Thou wert 
mine, 
Francesca—and in robes elect of heaven, 
Speak’st thou of him who was thy ene- 
my, 
As heis mine? I tremble, with a dread 
That tears my very heart-strings! Oh! 
Francesca, 
Pure spirit of the purest of earth’s mor- 
tals, 
Speak, and uplift me, with a voice of 
mercy, 
From this dark sphere to thine. 
Francesca. Bertram! 
Bertram. That name! 
Which still was the dear burden of thy 
ips 
When thou wast mine, and mortal— 
sounds to me 
As thou hast ever said it; there’s no 
change, 
To eye or ear, in thee. 
hopeful ; 
Since death makes free the living to 
their mission, 
Nor robs the loved one of those precious 
beauties 
That fashion’d thought and sense, and 
fiery passion, 
To one sweet frame of love! 


O heart! be 
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FRANCESCA. 
Dear Bertrars ? 
Bertram. Dead, my Francesca— 
dead to earth— 
But oh! not dead to me! 
thee to me, 
Even through these grates, array’d in 
innocent white, 
And robed as for a bridal with the stars, 
In pure white blossoming flowers. 
Francesca. They mock’d thine eyes, 
As they have mock’d my ears. I am 
not dead—— 
I live as thou hast known me. 
thine, 
As still | was before; but, rouse thee 
brietly, 
For we have little space. 
wonder 
Till we go hence in safety. 
fly— 

While the dread baron sleeps. 
sleeps— 
Sleeps soundly ! 

now ! 
Berrram. 
now! 
Francesca. Marvel not, Bertram, 
Ilowever marvellous al] seemings be 
That check us in this dungeon. Thou 
shalt know 
The dark, dread truth hereafter. 
Bertram. Lett his bed! 
His bed! The lustful murderer—the 
foul satyr, 
Whose very eye but taints the thing it 
looks on, 
Whose very breath is incense of pollu- 
tion, 
Whose very touch is sin! 
hearken 
live! He lives! 
Francesca—mine !— 
All live! Yet hath she left his bed but 
now !— 
Death! death! O friend! 
thou? I had lost 
The sense of fear! I lived but for one 
hope— 
That the short rapid interval of time 
*Twixt this impatient consciousness, 
and that 
Which made my faith assurance abso- 


Dost think me dead, 


They show’'d 


I am 


Reserve thy 

We must 
Leoni 
[I have left his bed but 


Thou! Left his bed but 


Oh God! I 
And 


She lives! 


where art 


lute 

Of life with thee hereafter—would be 
o'er, 

With but one shock—one moment of 
thick darkness— 

And then all light and rapture !—and I 
wake, 

To feel the scorpion sting of agony, 

That tells me of the death that follows 
death, 

In which all hope lies buried—smoth- 
ered sure 

In loss of that most precious of life’s 
fancies, 

Its dream of the pure angel, whitest of al} 
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Above the cloudy confines of the grave, 
Waiting with welcome! Death! Oh, 
death! Oh, terror! 
That I should live for this!—that thou 
shouldst tell me, 
Francesca, with no crimson on thy 
cheek, 
No gushing eyes, no husky, tremulous 
voice, 
That thou com’st freshly from Leoni’s 
bed, 
No longer fresh—yet living! 
[ Falls on his face. 
FRANCESCA. Were thy fears— 
Thy dark suspicions true, oh! cruel 
Bertram, 
How vain were tears or tremors, con- 
scious blushes, 
Or all the broken agonies of speech, 
To show my shame or thine! 
Bertram. Yet didst thou leave 
Leoni’s bed but now! Thy own lips 
said it, 
Nor falter’d in the speech. 
FRANCESCA. Oh! had I left 
My virtues on his bed, there had been 
need 
For faltering and fortears. I left his bed, 
But left no living bed, my Bertram!— 


No! 
Look on this dagger—let it speak for 

me! 
Berrram. It bleeds—it drops with 


blood ; the crimson edges 


Gleam brightly dark before me. Oh! 
Francesca, 

[ see whatthou hast done—yet, do not 
say it! 

I feel the terrible need that stood betore 
thee 


? 

And comprehend the fate that forced 
upon thee 

The dreadful stroke of death. 
Francesca, 

I would it had been any hand but thine, 

To do this deed !—[ Covering his eyes. 

Francesca. Thy life was on it, Ber- 

tram— 

And mine—and something more to me 
than life ; 

And, in my soul, a voice that cried— 
“ Be cruel, 

Or thou art lost to Bertram and to Heav- 


, 


And yet, 


Thou hat’st—thou fear’st me! Ah! I 

see it, Bertram! 
BERTRAM. Hate thee, Francesca? 

No! How much I love thee, 

No words may speak. Yet there’s a 
deadly horror 

That shakes my frame—that seizes on 
my heart! 

Look how thy hand is crimsoned!—up 
thine arm, 

Even to thine elbow, drips the clotting 
current! 

God! what a terrible stroke! Thou 
didst not do’t— 

VOL, Il. 


~ 
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Thou once so gentle, whom a wounded 
sparrow 

Had brought to feminine sorrows. Thou 
hast wept 

The fate of the cucuyo when I brush’d it, 

To loss of wing and glitter, from thy gar- 
ments ; 

And not a beggar’s babe, with plaint of 
hunger, 

But, with thy bounty, won a boon of 
tears, 

Sweet as the angels weep o’er woes of 
mortals ; 

And thou to strike this blow! 
believe it; 

Some other hand than thine, Francesca! 

FRANCESCA. Mine! 
Mine only, Bertram. Do not curse or 


ll not 


chide me; 
Turn not thy face away. “Twas for thy 
safety. 
Bertram. As if Death had one terror 


in his keeping, 
To wound a fear of mine! 
FRANCESCA. Yet, have a thought 
Of poor Francesca’s danger. See her 
struggles, 
At midnight, in the darkness, with her 
tyrant, 
That bold, bad man, with all his power 
around him! 
Hear her wild shrieks, which all refused 
to hear ; 
How vain were all her pleadings! How 
the danger 
Threaten’d the whiteness of her inno- 
cent bosom, 
That knew no claim but thine. 
* ca & 
Bertram. My Francesca, 
Dost think I blame thee! "Twas a fate 
that made thee 
Thus stern and fearful; yet, to me, thy 
beauties 
Were those of meekness only. In mine 
eyes, 
Thy mould was still of those celestial 
beings 
That find their virtues in their tender- 
ness, 
Chasten’d by love to purity. All passions 
Grew modest in thy presence. Every 
feelin 
That minister’d to make thy loveliness, 
Seem’d to have had its birth in angel 
meekness, 
That spread a hallowing moonlight at its 
coming, 
Making the rugged soft. How could I 
know thee, 
Thus terribly incarnadined with ven- 
geance 
For any purpose ? 
thee, 
Thus robed in crimson horrors, and be- 
lieve thee : 
The pure white thing thou wast, when 
first I found thee 


Could I dream of 
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In groves of green Val d’Arno, singing 
sweetly, 
With eyes of dewy glistening, to pale 
sisters 
That watch’d above in fondness ? 
thy nature 
Hath been o’erwrought to madness !— 
May I fold thee 
Once more tothis lone bosom, and re- 
member 
The thing thou wast, but art not? 
FRANCESCA. Let me save thee, 
Even though | lose thee, Bertram. 
Bertram. Lose me, never! 
The flight that saves thy Bertram— 
FRANCESCA. Saves not me, 
Since thus he holds me alter’d—if he 
alters 
In the dear faith hegave me. The worst 
death 
Grows up before me, though we fly to- 
gether, 
In these so foreign glances—in this 
speech 
That tells how much he loses 
change 
That outraged what I was, and, in my 
terrors, 
Made me achieve the deed, however 
needful, 
That makes me thus aterror to his love. 
Yet must we fly. These keys undo thy 
fetters— 
See how they fall about thee! 
thee, Bertram! 
Thy hands, thy feet are free. 
rant sleeps, 
No more to cross thy fortunes ; 
Francesca, 
If stain’d with blood, is pure for thee, 
as ever 
In happy vale of Arno. Yet I ask not 
That thou shouldst deem me so—that 
thou shouldst love me, 
As then, in those sweet hours. 
Berrram. I’ve done thee wrong 
By this ungrateful chiding. I will take 
thee, 
As all-confiding tothis hopeful bosom 
As when thy hands were innocently 
white : 
We'll fly together. 
cesca, 
Never to wrong thy hearing 
thought 
That love may deem rebuke. 
away! 
Francesca. (Timidly.) May I hold 
Thy hand, my Bertram ? 
Berrram. Heart and hand, Francesca. 
[Embracing. 
Francesca. Now could! go todeath! 
Bertram. We go to life, 
To love and safety, dear one! 
Francesca. (Astde.) Through a night, 
Where all is cloud before me, never- 
lifting 


Oh! 


in the 


Rouse 
The ty- 


and 


i ; . 
I am thine, Fran- 


with a 


Let us 


[Dec., 


Till the last cloud descends. 
no longer, 
As once we knew it—wings and sunni- 
ness, 
With music in the pauses of the breeze, 
While leaves drop down in odors ; but 
a love 
That chills while it embraces—and sweet 
accents 
That never warm to meaning. 
Bertram. What say’st thou? 
Francesca. Of cold and darkness, 
Bertram. 
Berrram. Soon, the light, 
Will gather round us with its cheerful 
aspects, 
That smile among the stars ; and Heav- 
en’s fresh breathings— 
*Scaped from the pestilent atmosphere of 
death— 
Will lift our spirits with a glad surprise. 
The bolts unclose! Oh! see you not, 
Francesca, 
How swiftly darts the 
light, 
As glad to do us service, o’cr the thresh- 
hold, 
And waives his glow-worm torch to 
guide us on; 
While the fond zephyr, through the 
yawning portal, 
Wraps us in sweet embrace, and bears 
us forward 
On wings made free like his ? 
forth, Francesca! 
Francesca. (Faltering.) 
3ertRAM. ‘To life—trom 
Dost see ? 
FRANCESCA. The blessed stars! 
Berrram. Now fly we with the ur- 
gent feet of fear; 
This valley must not hold us. 
hills ! 
There we may breathe in safety. 
thou shrink’st! 
Francesca. The light! They see— 
the stars! These bloody proofs— 
Bertram. (Averting his eyes.) And 
I—alas ! 
Francesca. Lead where thou wilt, 
my Bertram. 

Berrrau. Among the hills! 
where runs a brooklet, 
Shall cleanse thee of these stains—Jesu! 

how black! 
FRANCESCA. 
( Aside.) 
cleanse— 
The arm be white once more as when 
he took it 
To wrap about his breast !—but oh! my 
heart, 
The dread impression fasten’d on his 
soul, 
Leaves only night to mine! 
Bertram! 
Bertram. (Astde.) How terrible 
How had she heart for it! 


Oh! love 


messenger of 


Come 


Whither ? 


death !— 


To our 


But 


I know 


How black! how black! 
Alas! the stream may 


I follow, 
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So fearful, even in her innocent ways, 
So tender still, and merciful ! 
FRANCESCA. Thou speak’st? 
Bertram. Of the great debt I owe 
thee—of the struggle 
That nerved thee to this blow! 
yet, Francesca, 
Would we had died before—together 
died 
Even at the moment when our lips first 
met 
In love’s first sweet delirium! 
FRANCESCA. Thou art right! 
Would we had died, O Bertram! in that 
hour, 
And had not lived for this!—Would I 
had died! 


And 


Our limits forbid any further ex- 
tracts. The quotations already 
given, are sufficient, we should 
think, to sustain our general esti- 
mate of Mr. Simms’ genius, as de- 
veloped in dramatic composition. 
We have been thus copious in the 
references to his works, because he 
is not an author of whose style or 
powers it is possible to judge with 
any degree of fairness, from the 
production of isolated lines and 
passages. In his longer poems, he 
has studiously suppressed all exhi- 
bition of the merely fanciful, de- 
pending for effect upon richness of 
invention and unity of plot, and 
portraiture, far more than upon 
those elaborated verbal mosaics, 
composed of gaudy conceits and 
metaphorical glitter, with which 
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the versifiers of the present day, 
who would fain be called poets, are 
accustomed to bewilder their read- 
ers. That we have not spe- 
cially commented upon the faults 
and short-comings of the author; 
that we have even dealt with these 
more leniently than strict justice 
might seem to warrant, is due to our 
conviction, —firstly, that too many 
of his reviewers, hitherto, have pur- 
sued the malicious policy of so con- 
founding the chaff in his writings 
with the wheat, as very nearly to 
conceal the latter from the public 
view; and, secondly, that his autorial 
blemishes are generally of the kind 
that expose themselves. They are 


to be found, not so much in the 
thought as in the mode of expres- 
sing it—not so much in the spirit 
and design of his works, which are 
invariably of a high order, as in 
rudeness of form and structure, and 
frequent injudicious carelessness of 


detail. 

Whether in any final weighing 
of Mr. Simms’ claims as poet and 
dramatist, such artistic imperfec- 
tions will out-balance the solid and 
forcible results of imagination, ge- 
nius and invention, is a question, 
the reply to which we leave, with 
a modest but unhesitating con- 
fidence, to Posterity. 


SONNET, 


Some truths there be are better left unsaid, 

Much is there that we may not speak unblamed: 
On words as wings how many Joys have fled! 

The jealous Fairies love not to be named. 
There is an old world tale of one whose bed 

A Genius blest, to all save him unknown,— 
One day the secret passed his lips, and sped 

As secrets speed—thenceforth he slept alone, 
Too much, oh, far too much is told in books ; 

Too broad a daylight wraps us, all and each ; 
Ah! it is well that deeper than our looks, 

Some secrets lie beyond conjecture’s reach: 
Ah! it is well that in the soul are nooks 

That will not open to the keys of Speech. 
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When a terrible blowing up, or 
running off, or collision has occurred 
on a Railroad, and the killed have 
been buried and the maimed prop- 
erly cared for, the next step is an 
exact inquiry into the causes of the 
accident or mismanagement. Has 
the engineer been negligent or ig- 
norant, or worse—has there been a 
flaw in the machine or a defect in 
the road, or is it a case in which 
nobody and nothing are to blame. 
In the present overturn or bursting 
up of the commercial machine, 
after the broken banks and bank- 
rupt merchants have been fairly 
laid aside, the inquiry next in order 
is—what are the causes of this gen- 
eral disaster? Is it due to the want 
of judgment in the managers of our 
banks, or is it inherent in the bank- 
ing system itself? It is true, per- 
haps, that the two questions may 
very justly be considered as really 
one only, since a system of currency, 
which enables a few irresponsible 
men, either intentionally or other- 
wise, to derange the business of 
the whole nation, must be badly 
constituted and pernicious in prac- 
tice. The examination ought to be 
rigorous, and the remedy thorough. 
We leave them to those whose duty 
it is to take care that the Republic 
receive no detriment, and will ven- 
ture a few remarks only in refer- 
ence to the subject. 

One thing strikes us forcibly at 
first sight. It is the singular fact 
that the American nation has no 
complete national currency, nor any 
thing that professes to be one.— 
They have coin, but gold and silver 
coin alone cannot subserve the pur- 
pose of a circulating medium for an 
active, enterprising commercial peo- 
ple accustomed to all the facilities 


afforded by credit and by a paper 
circulation, which credit seems to 
render necessary. Yet, the Federal 
or National Government does noth- 
ing to furnish what the business of 
the nation requires. It is content 
to adopt a system which appears to 
be sufficient for taking care of itself, 
and its financial operations, and it 
leaves the people of the country to 
look after their own affairs in the 
best fashion that they can devise. 
A complete circulating medium 
must include paper as well as spe- 
cie, to serve the purposes of the 
nation. The Federal Government 
supplies the specie, and for the 
paper, it delivers the people up to 
the tender mercies of a thousand 
State institutions, intent on secur- 
ing for themselves the largest pos- 
sible profits with the least possible 
regard to the wants or welfare of 
the people—with no unity of pur- 
pose—with sno pretence even of 
supplying a national currency— 
with the utter impossibility of doing 
so if they wished or tried, The 
result is a chronic crisis—an in- 
creasing disregard to commercial 
integrity—floods of worthless paper 
money at periodical seasons, and, at 
no time, a paper circulating medi- 
um which can serve a merchant 
or traveler throughout the United 
States. 

But if there is any one reason 
for placing the circulating medium 
of the country under the control of 
the National Government at all, if 
paper is necessarily a part, and a 
very important part, of that circu- 
lating medium, if one of its great 
purposes is, not merely to serve the 
convenience of the treasury, but to 
supply the wants of the people 
themselves, then surely something 
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more remains to be done by the 
National Government, besides pro- 
viding gold and silver coin for the 
receipts and payments of the gov- 
ernment alone. These constitute 
but a very small part of the receipts 
and payments throughout this great 
nation. But for them no provision 
is made. In one of those great de- 
partments of power which has been 
placed in the hands of the General 
Government, and not of the State 
Governments, for the obvious rea- 
son that a sound circulating medi- 
um was of national concern, and 
that to be good it must be general; 
in this national matter, a sort of 
one sided half way work only has 
been done, serving the government 
only as if the government were 
every thing, and the people and 
their concerns nothing. 

What ought to be done to com- 
plete the imperfect work, we will 
not pretend to say. We have no 
desire to enter into fields of con- 
troversy, political or economical. 
But that something more is requir- 
ed at the hands of the general gov- 
ernment to complete the perform- 
ance of their duty to the people, 
seems to be made obvious by the 
present condition of the country. 

One proposition strikes us as emi- 
nently safe and useful. It has been 
suggested by a New York paper 
that the treasury of the United 
States should issue its paper on 
deposits of gold to be made in its 
vaults. Every dollar of paper thus 
placed in circulation would repre- 
sent a dollar in gold. There could 
be no capricious contracting or ex- 
panding, or panics or revulsions, so 
far as the currency may be con- 
cerned. It would supply a money 
more convenient and portable than 
silver and gold for trade and travel. 
It would be of the same value in 
every part of the United States. 
It could never, like the devil’s 
money in which we now deal, turn 
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to rags or trash in the hands of its 
holders. It would serve, with spe- 
cie, for a safe basis in ordinary local 
banking business, to a certain ex- 
tent. In a word, it would be a re- 
turn to the original Amsterdam 
system of banking, to the reality, 
instead of the sham—to honesty 
and safety, instead of a system 
which is false and fallacious from 
foundation to ridge board, and 
which promotes loose, not to say 
dishonest modes of transacting com- 
mercial affairs. To say that gov- 
ernment may tamper with its trusts 
in this matter, is a mode of objec- 
tion that applies to all government 
in all its great duties and depart- 
ments. Trust must be put some- 
where, and in this particular it 
could be placed no where with 
greater confidence, than with the 
parties to which the currency of the 
nation has been entrusted by the 
constitution of the United States. 
Shall we confide in them, or in the 
thousand petty manufacturers of 
money which now embarrass and 
perplex the people from Maine to 
Texas ? 

In tracing the consequences of 
the common commercial disasier, 
there is much in the South for self- 
congratulation. There is much at 
the North to awaken its people to 
a serious consideration of the pres- 
ent and of the future. There are 
signs in the times which must strike 
every reflecting Northern man with 
apprehension, if not for what may 
now happen, yet for what a few 
years will assuredly bring forth.— 
It is impossible to overlook the for- 
midable dangers that await the 
great interests of society—the se- 
curity of property—the authority 
of government—the power of the 
Jaws from the lawless combinations 
of labour against capital. They are 
deadly foes in all hireling States. 
We use the word in no invidious 
or offensive sense, but merely as the 
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proper term. Free labour is a 
phrase without any true meaning. 
If it is used to convey the idea that 
the day labourer is free to labour or 
not, it covers a falsehood. If to 
hire his labour for his daily bread 
is the unavoidable condition of his 
life, then hireling is the proper, the 
old, the scriptural phrase. In the 
hireling States of Europe, the hos- 
tility of the working man who 
hires himself to a master by the 
day or otherwise, is kept in check 
by the armed hand of a standing 
army. But what is to keep the la- 
bourer in check, where he is soldier 
as well as labourer—where the capi- 
talist is absolutely dependent on his 
armed hired man for protection 
from all foes, domestic and foreign. 
If these hired men, with muskets 
in their hands, demand bread from 
the wealthy, where is the power to 
say nay to the demand? It must 
be borne in mind that in all such 
eases there will always be at hand 
reckless demagogues, knaves or vi- 
sionaries, ready to instigate, abet and 
lead the mob. Even in imperial 
Rome the turbulent populace were 
gratuitously furnished with bread 
and amusements, panem et circenses. 
The present mob of New York are 
more modest: they demand bread 
or work. This will do for a be- 
ginning. The bread is to be cer- 
tain—the work will be what it may 
fairly be expected to be under such 
circumstances. How much work 
will the labourer do whose employer 
is compelled to hire him—the work 
- voluntary, the pay constrained ?— 
The next step of the unemployed 
will be to demand bread without 
any addition; and the next may 
bring our free Republicans to the 
platform of the Roman populace. 
Surely the sovereign people of the 
great American Republic are en- 
titled to claim all the rights and 
privileges that were enjoyed by the 
mob of despotic Rome. 
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It gives us no pleasure to say 
these things, or to see the occasion 
for saying them. On the contrary, 
we are grieved for the present and 
apprehensive for the future of the 
Northern States. We have no dis- 
position to intermeddle with their 
affairs—none to control their insti- 
tutions—none to produce disaffee- 
tion among their labouring class, 
We would willingly give our aid in 
any way that our Northern friends 
may require or need it. But it may 
not be amiss to suggest to them 
that the occasion is not an unsuit- 
able one for a calm reconsideration 
of the mode in which they have 
been pleased to assume the guar- 
dianship of the South of late years— 
of its morals, manners and forms of 
society. The facts of the times 
atford instructive lessons. We have 
no intention to draw comparisons 
between North and South, as to the 
causes that have produced the com- 
mercial distress, nor as to their sev- 
eral resources for meeting or sur- 
mounting it; but having alluded to 
the threatening condition of the 
Northern labouring class, it may 
not be amiss to contrast it with our 
own. No slave is thrown out of 
employment, or compelled to hunt 
or beg for work and bread. No 
matter what his employment may 
be — agricultural, mechanical, do- 


5 


mestic; whether he produces wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, or turns them into 
flour, cloth, or the detestable com- 
pound with which our free and en- 
lightened citizens scatter unspeak- 
able filth on floors, cars, steamboats, 
hotels, court houses and churches, 
not a single slave labourer has the 
slightest misgiving about his board 
or lodging. His master may be 


troubled, but he laughs at commer- 
cial panics and revulsions of trade. 
His food, clothing, house, are as se- 
cure, if not quite as imposing as 
those of an English nobleman.— 
Labour and capital with us are 








never at variance. There are no 
mobs demanding bread and work. 
Bread and work are secured to the 
labourer by the very condition of 
his place in the system of society 
to which he belongs. He is not 
left to look for them, and perhaps 
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labourer would gladly have them to 
be in his own case. It is possible 
that the present condition of the 
country may enable our Northern 
friends to look at the question of 
labour from a new point of view. 
If so, it will be fortunate for them 








not find them. They are his by and for us, and the great evil will 


the laws of the land, as the hireling 


ALICE, 


I grieve, I own, to feel that thou art dead,— 
But ne’er does thought that intimates surprise 
To find that thou, with outspread wings, hast fled, 
A moment from my sorrowing heart arise, 
A moment from 1 rrowing heart ar 
Alice! 


One look into thy deep, mysterious eyes, 
Like starlight through transparent clouds at even, 
Would thrill the soul as though in mortal guise 
An angel-child thou wert, afar from Heaven, 
Alice! 


And oft thy smile, most welcome to the sight, 

(A sunbeam trembling o’er a shady spot,) 
Seemed memory of a land than ours more bright, 
Thou in thy soul had’st shrined all unforgot, 

Alice! 


Thy utterance, too, more soft than that of earth, 
Was like some mystic voice at midnight heard, 
As though a tone of tine seraphic birth 
Afar, yet near, amid the night-winds stirred, 
Alice! 


And, oh, ’twas clear thou hadst a purer look 
Than worldlings have, an aspect sweet as rare, 
Like that the children wore whom Jesus took 
And blessed, and being blessed grew fair, 
Alice! 


And, surely as though round thy shining hair 
A halo gleamed, we knew a Christ-child moved 
And spoke the while, and breathed our common air,— 
And her we almost reverently loved, 
Alice! 


But God recalled thee, lending us awhile 
From out his treasury thy words of love, 
Thy truth, thy trust, thy sympathizing smile, 
Then took thee to thy native home above, 

lice! 


And when we droop and weep, and heavy lies 
The burden which a// human hearts must bear, 
A trusting look uplifted to the skies 
Will strenghten us,—thou art an angel there, 
Alice! 


produce a corresponding good. 
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BALLAD. 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


% 
My child, upon thy slumbering eye, 
What lovely visions now descend, 
Sweet shapes, that with thy fancies blend, 
And woo thee for Eternity ! 


i. 

The smile of gladness on thy face, 
Declares a presence in thy heart ;— 
Celestial visitant, whose art 

Would make it Love’s abiding place. 


Il. 
And pure ideals, fond and warm, 
Are shaping now thy infant thought— 
By these, the latent virtues taught 
Grow strong, and eminent of charm. 


Iv. 
Glad forms before thee flit and play ;— 
The Future, with her promise fair ; 
Love that floats free in upper air. 
And Friendship, that makes smooth the way. 


v. 

And hallow’d Truth, and genial Hope, 
These bend above, and, with thy dreams, 
Twine flowers of fancy, shed the gleams, 

That through the clouds the vistas ope! 


VI. 
And how that happy heart pursues 
Each avenue of light, that shows 
Where, in sweet harbours of the Rose, 
Sits Beauty, that in worship woos. 


vil. 


She builds thy litthke Temple fair,— 
And Hope, and Love, and virgin eyes, 
Seize on thy soul with glad surprise, 
And raise a joyous altar there! 
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Voices from the Forest. 


VOICES FROM THE FOREST. 


NO. II. 


THE PINE. 


“Why did the Pine growl when 
the Daisy said that Winter was un- 
kind to flowers, and could not en- 
dure them?” asked the Linden. 

“Because he was angry,” rejoined 
the Oak; “and when angry he 
growls. Have you never heard 
him before?) When the wind roars 
through the forest, bidding all to 
bow, the Pine cries—stand fast; 
and when the frightened trees do 
homage, he remains erect, turns 
only in his wrath, and growls from 
rage.” 

“What has that to do with the 
Daisy and Winter?” asked the Lin- 
den. 

“Ask the Pine! Ask the Pine!” 
babbled the Poplar. “ His answers 
are often sharp.” 

The Linden was too curious to be 
deterred by this,and who can blame 
her? If you, gentle reader, were 
fixed, year in, year out, to one spot, 
would you let a story escape for 
fear of an unkind answer? If it is 
too severe, why you forget it. And 
flowers can do the same. The Lin- 
den, however, thought she would 
be adroit and begin covertly. 

“Pine,” she said, “why do you 
always wear the same dress—win- 
ter and summer—whether hot or 
cold?” 

“Because I’m not vain like you, 
and am not always seeking some- 
thing new,” rejoined the Pine. 

“There you have it,” babbled the 
Poplar again. “You'll stop now, 
won't you?” 

The Pine was wrong. That was 
not his reason, for really he could 
do nothing contrary to his nature. 





Still men are no better, and always 
consider their natural qualities as 
special virtues. For instance, if 
endowed with no taste for the beau- 
tiful, they sneer at others as vain. 
Some, indeed, abuse even poetry, 
simply because they cannot appre- 
ciate it: and they are worse than 
the Pine. 

Almost angry, the Linden was 
half resolved to say nothing more 
to the Pine; but fortunately her 
curiosity was too great; for sullen- 
ness, in the first place, would have 
done no good, and in the second, 
would have prevented both her and 
us from hearing the story about 
Winter. So muttering to herself, 
she turned again to her unfriendly 
neighbour. 

“You can tell us of Winter,” she 
began; “for you know him, and, as 
tis said, love him, while we others 
are utterly unacquainted with him, 
as he comes only when we are 
asleep. You, however, remain awake 
and spend a long, long time with 
him” _ 

The Pine remained silent awhile, 
and all the flowers listened, curious 
to hear the end of it. The Willow 
alone said: “Linden, you are bold, 
but still you had better give that 
fellow up.” 

At last the Pine replied: “Let 
me alone. If you wish to know 
Winter, keep awake. Whoever 
wants to learn, must not sleep 
away his existence.” 

This speech would certainly have 
ended the conversation, had not the 
Oak interfered. He was highly es- 
teemed by the trees, on account of 
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his great age and strength. Who 
knows if the former, unsupported 
by the latter, would have command- 
ed respect. 

“Pine,” he said, “you seem un- 
social, but in reality are not so.— 
Only you always wear a rough ex- 
terior; but I know you better. I 
have known you since you were. 
but a year old, and had just put 
forth your first green shoot. But 
why so rough to your companions? 
Are we not the children of one 
earth? Are not our roots inter- 
laced under ground, as our branches 
are intertwined above?) Do we not 
united, resist dangers, which alone 
we could not withstand? It is not 
good to isolate yourself thus, and 
that too for such trifles. Because 
these others wear leaves, while you 
prefer your needles; and because 
your bark is rougher than that of 
the Beech; is that a reason why 
you should shut yourself up and 
appear—what you really are not— 
unkind? Not so, my friend. Tell 
your companions what they wish. 
Be happy with them in prosperity 
now, as in adversity you must make 
common cause with them.” 

The Oak spoke seriously. The 
Pine took his words to heart—many 
others might do the same—thought 
awhile and then spoke. 

“You wish to hear of Winter. 
Well, you shall lay aside, however, 
your prejudices against him, for I 
am aware that you cannot endure 
him; and do not think me partial, 
as a friend, but only truthful as 
knowing him. But to begin. 

“When God, the Lord, had crea- 
ted the world—when the flowers of 
the field and the trees of the forest 
were radiant in beauty: He called 
the seasons and spoke thus unto 
them. ‘Behold my world, and see 
how beautiful it is. I entrust it to 
you. Divide the flowers and trees 
among yourselves. Only take good 
care of them, 
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‘Delighted, the seasons rioted with 
the children of nature. But this 
did not last long. Differences soon 
arose here and there. Wanton and 
fickle Spring could not endure calm 
and thoughtful Winter; glowing 
Summer found Autumn too phleg- 
matic, and Autumn blamed Spring 
for keeping the flowers too long. 
In short, the strife growing hotter 
and hotter, the trees and flowers 
had a hard time. At last Autumn 
said: ‘This will do no longer.— 
Since we cannot agree, let us sepa- 
rate. And so it happened. The 
Seasons divided the earth. Winter 
built his house at either pole. Sum- 
mer encircled the centre, and Spring 
and Autumn had their domains be- 
tween. As you will soon see, this 
arrangement was somewhat modi- 
fied afterwards; not much, however, 
and Winter resides still at his poles.” 

“How do you know that?” asked 
the Linden. 

“ My cousin, who once visited him 
there, told me so.” 

“Watch him. THe’s lying now,” 
whispered the Poplar to her neigh- 
bour. 

“How could your cousin visit 
him?” asked the Linden. “Is he 
not a fixture like us?” 

“It happened thus,” continued 
the Pine. “Once some bold and 
enterprising men came here for 
timber to build a ship. My cousin, 
a tall, straight pine, was conspicu- 
ous among other trees Hardly 
had they espied him, before they 
felled him and made him into a 
mast. Shortly afterwards they 
went to sea. The sailors gave my 
cousin a large sheet, bidding him 
to hold it fast, and hung from his 
summit a gay far-floating pendant. 
My cousin was in great glee on the 
journey, and did his duty faithfully. 
The winds came and strove hard to 
tear the sheet from him; but he 
held it only the more firmly, and 
would not even bend. Wherefore 
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the sailors honoured him above all 
other timber of the ship. 

“The voyage was northwardly, 
and at last they came upon Win- 
ter’s residence. His house was 
simple but strong. When the ship 
knocked, Winter came forth, per- 
fectly astonished at the unexpected 
visit. Recollecting that wherever 
he went, he was never cheerfully 
received, he was not even inclined 
to be hospitable, but shook his 
head so as to scatter the hoar flakes 
in every direction. Just then he 
happened to see my cousin, and 
from his love to us Pines, immedi- 
ately became friendly. Beginning 
to gossip, he asked the mast about 
all his relatives; and, when satis- 
fied, told him many wonderful tales, 
one of which you shall now hear. 

There was no end to the stories, 
and the old man was so happy in 
his reminiscences, (which he now 
poured forth,) that he held the ship 
fast in his arms and would not let 
it go. My cousin never tires when 
telling of these delightful days.— 
But the more he enjoyed it, the 
worse it became for the crew. One 
morning he overheard them saying: 
‘Our wood is nearly exhausted and 
our provisions much reduced; if 
the ice does not soon thaw we 
must perish miserably. Let us cut 
down the mast for fire-wood, and it 
will keep us at least for some time,’ 

My cousin hearing this, begged 
Winter to release the ship; and, to 

save his favorite, he granted what 

he had refused to man. The ice 
melting, the ship with its crew 
came safely home.” 

“Excellent,” exclaimed all the 
trees, 

“But to return to my story,” 
continued the Pine. “As said, the 
earth was divided, and the Seasons 
had each his own domain. Thus 
all would have remained well, had 
not Spring’s fickleness caused an- 
other change. Not liking to be 
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kept in one place all the time, he 
called the Seasons together, and 
made the following proposal: 

“Let us share differently,” he 
said; “and as the earth belongs to 
us in common, let us not confine 
ourselves only to one portion of it. 
Let a certain period be assigned to 
each, in which to possess the whole 
and to rule alone.” 

“T am content,” replied Summer, 
“if you only allow me to retain my 
centre of the earth.” 

“And I my poles,” added Win- 
ter. 

Frivolous Spring consented to 
every thing, provided only that he 
obtained his point; and Autumn 
hoped to gain something or other 
by the change. Thee ontract being 
therefore closed, Spring wished to 
begin his reign at once. But care- 
ful, far-seeing Winter spoke: 

“Lest one should perchance pos- 
sess all of earth’s beauties, let us 
share them too,” 

“Good,” said Spring; “I'll take 
the buds!” 

“And I the blossoms,” added 
Summer. 

“The fruits shall be mine,” cried 
Autumn; “and Winter shall have 
the leaves.” 

Winter did not object, and thus 
the agreement was made. 

Spring immediately began his 
reign. From tree and flower, he 
kissed forth buds, and every thing 
smiled on him. Then as the buds 
burst, and thousands of colors glit- 
tered on leaf and flower; Summer 
ascended earth’s throne. Then, too, 
the arrangement which had just 
been made, was somewhat altered; 
for Autumn, ever bent on gain, 
made a special treaty with Sum- 
mer. Summer was to give him 
some flowers and take some fruits 
in return, And it is said that Au- 
tumn lost nothing by the change, 
but kept the best ‘for himself. 


And now came his turn. With 
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eager hand he garnered the fruits, 
to whieh, in fact, he was entitled. 
But he went further, and defrauded 
poor Winter of his rights. You 
remember that at the division, the 
leaves of the trees were assigned to 
Winter. In the glowing season of 
love, however, when in the tops of 
the trees, leaf hung on leaf, and in 
the grags below the flowers glittered 
and coquettishly displayed their 
thousand colors, love sprang up be- 
tween them. As is often the case, 
this love began with all sorts of 
toying tricks. When the sun shone 
hot and burning on the flowers, the 
leaves would interpose, and then 
when the flowers were off their 
guard, would quickly stoop, so that 
the sun shining suddenly on them, 
would blind the poor little things. 
The flowers would shut their eyes, 
and the leaves titter among the 
branches. Or when a quickening 
shower came, the leaves would re- 
tain some drops of water, and let 
them fall on the flowers when they 
thought all over. This would al- 
ways make them start and shake 
their heads. What was done at 
first simply to tease, became soon 
an act of love; for as the sun be- 
came hotter and hotter, the deli- 
cate little flowers would all have 
been parched, had not the leaves 
shielded them from his scorching 
rays. 

After their feelings had assumed 
this deeper earnestness, these little 
teasing arts were no longer suffi- 
cient for them; some mode of union 
was sought. Still, however, the 
leaves hung high, and the flowers 
glittered beneath in the grass.— 
Love is never long in want of a 
way. So they soon chose a mes- 
senger, who bore backwards and 
forwards their sighs, their promises 
and their oaths—the Ivy springing 
from among the flowers below, it 
winds itself, like a green garland, 
up to the tree leaves—leaf crowded 


on leaf—the ladder of sweet oaths— 
a secret love-chain. Who does not, 
at the first glance, recognize this its 
high calling? To whom does not 
the atmosphere, rising from its ever 
green boughs, seem but the sup- 
pressed and secret sighs of raptur- 
ous, youthful love? Flowers and 
leaves were delighted with their 
messenger, 

As Autumn’s reign was just end- 
ing, he wished to “gather the last 
flower from the meadow; but the 
leaves, yearning after them, grew 
so pale and begged him so earnestly 
to let them descend, if but for a 
second, to their dying companions, 
that he yielded, although he had no 
right to do so, and was usurping 
the province of Winter, to whom 
alone the leaves belonged. Au- 
tumn shook the trees, and the freed 
leaves fluttered to the ground. 

Then began a life of mad love, 
and even Autumn rioted wildly.— 
The leaves flew in giddy dances 
round and round the flowers, till 
these, worn and weary, drooped 
their heads; and then, as Autumn 
whistled his last song, they too 
sank, with its music, to their eter- 
nal sleep. 

Now came Winter. Bare and 
deserted, the meadows and forests 
received him. Nothing green re- 
mained to welcome him, saving us 
poor Pines, with whose sharp needles 
no flower would flirt. The Ivy, too, 
still hung from tree to tree, as if 
wishing to form a triumphal arch 
for him; and from bough to bough, 
as if to conceal the faithlessness of 
the leaves and give the trees some 
ornament, instead of their lost and 
wandering foliage. Winter was 
enraged; and furiously whipping 
down the few leaves which, deserted 
and alone, were still unwillingly 
kept upon the trees, drove them 
flying over snow and ice. To the 
leaves of the Ivy, however, he 
faithfully promised—* You, will I 
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ever protect and preserve for the 
office you have chosen, Be and 
remain forever the messengers of 
love. Bear secret greetings from 
flower to leaf—from Antumn to 
Winter. Be an eternal briige 
from Season to Season. Let your 
motto be: Entwine and unite. The 
ever green memory of meadow and 
forest, thou shalt tame even Win- 
ter’s sternness.” 

Thus spake Winter to the Ivy; 
but to us Pines he gave his fullest 
love, and prepared for us honors in 
which you others have no part. 

“And that was?” asked the other 
trees, somewhat hurt. 

“Winter is the season of genial 
kindness,” continued the Pine; “ and 
hence it was that he instantly re- 
cognized and rewarded the Ivy’s 
disposition. Men know this also, 
and at no other season do they 
draw closer to each other than in 
Winter. He brings with him the 
mysterious, holy and genial Christ- 
mas festival. The kindest of all 
guests, too, Santa Klauss, always 
accompanies him. Men say Santa 
Klauss is but the love of parents 
and friends; but this is not true— 
only he never exerts his influence 
except through men. In the be- 
ginning of Winter, the mother 
thinks day and night, of what she 
shall give her children; but then 
it is only because Santa Klauss 
never ceases from whispering in 
her ear. Whoever shops at Christ- 
mas is sure to bring home more 
than he wants, and to lighten his 
purse more than he intended. It 
is not that beautiful things allure 
him, but Santa Klauss is every 
where, beckoning and whispering 
to him, and warming his heart, so 
that his hand opens again and 

ain, till the richest, deepest 
Christmas joy is obtained, 

“We Pines know all this, tor we 
are in the very midst of it. We 
are the Christmas trees, and Santa 
Klauss places.us even in the most 
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brilliant Christmas feast. Nowhere 
are we absent—neither from the 
palace nor the hovel. Be the pa- 
rents never so poor, still they hang 
a few lights on our green boughs 
for the shouting children. Gold 
and silver deck us; we wear glit- 
tering fruit, and children clap their 
hands again when they see us, for 
no matter how beautiful all else is, 
the Christmas tree is the most 
beautiful of all, for Santa Klauss 
confers on us his most peculiar and 
wonderful charms. Perhaps chil- 
dren love the Christmas tree so 
much because it is itself so like a 
glowing, child-like imagination — 
From the green boughs of hope, 
hang all sorts of brilliant pictures. 
Rich and golden, they seem myste- 
rious and inexplicable. But one 
glittering bauble after another falls; 
the gold was but tinsel. Hopes 
wither—seerets vanish. With the 
last spangle which is removed, the 
whole wonder ceases, and there re- 
mains nought but a withered Pine. 
In a child’s mind, one golden dream 
chases the other—one secret suc- 
ceeds the other—the former merg- 
ed into the latter. And how is life 
ditlerent from the child’s mind?” 

“When the spangles fall is your 
glory ended?” asked the Aspen. 

“Then,” answered the Pine, “ they 
put the tree into the fire, and there 
it hears men, as they sit gazing on 
the embers, tell many a wonderful 
tale. It listens attentively, but 
when they say any thing it dis- 
likes, it gives a sharp erack, caus- 
ing the sparks to fly out, and men 
to rush to the chimney. "And when 
the golden apples are eaten, the 
children, from their corners, gaze 
sadly on the burning Christmas 
tree. 

“Such is the tale of tlie Winter 
and the Pine. Another time Ill 


tell you one, which a Pine heard 
when in the chimney, for men 
know many beauteous tales. 

“Yes, another time.” 
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LETTERS OF JOHN RUTLEDGE. 


VII.—LETTER TO THE DELEGATES, 


Thomas’ Plantation on Peedee, 
Nearly opposite to Cheraw Hill, 
Dec. 30, 1780. 


Gent: On the 15th inst. I re- 
ceived your letter of the 27th ul- 
timo. I am sorry to find by the 
Gazette it enveloped, that the King 
of England has got a new Parlia- 
ment entirely to his mind. Tow- 
ever, [ hope that circumstance will 
rouse our allies, as well as the Uni- 
ted States, to make the most speedy 
and vigorous exertions for an early 
campaign, so as to render it deci- 
sive. About 4 weeks ago Col. Few 
took Genl. Williamson at his own 
house, with a large quantity of pro- 
visions, which were laid up there 
for the use of the enemy; but he 
suffered him to remain at home for 
several days on parole, within which 
time he was to determine whether 
he would take part with us or not. 
However, before the expiration of 
that time Col. Cruger marched from 
his Fort at Ninety-Six, with most 
of the Garrison, and was joined by 
Robt. Cunningham, who is a Briga- 
dier of Militia, against Few. He, 
misinformed of the enemy’s num- 
bers, (470) detached 100 men under 
Clark, to attack ’em. Clark was 
wounded and obliged to retreat 
with the loss of 10 or 12 men, to 
Tyger River, having killed more of 
the enemy. Marion lately fell on 
M’Lawrath’s rear, and without any 
loss, killed and took some of his 
men. Gen. Greene marched from 
Charlotte for this place with part 
of the army, where he arrived yes- 
terday. Morgan is gone with the 


remainder towards Ninety-Six. I 
have appointed Col. Marion a Briga- 
dier, and threw all the Regiments 
Eastward of Santee, Wateree and 
Catawba Rivers into his Brigade. 
Those to the Westward compose 
Sumpter’s, whose wounds (the doe- 
tors say) will disable him from 
taking the field for several months. 
This is a very unfortunate circum- 
stance, and we shall feel the loss of 
his services very much, though dur- 
ing his illness Morgan will com- 
mand his troops. Gen. Leslie ar- 
rived at Charles Town, with the 
forces which were in Virginia, 
about the 14th inst. The enemy 
hold the same posts in the country 
as I mentioned in my last. It is 
said that appearances in Camden 
and Winnsboro’ indicated an in- 
tention to move from those posts 
lower down the country, and people 
flatter themselves with the idea of 
their going to Charles Town, but I 
‘annot believe that they will evacu- 
ate Camden; and if Lord Corn- 
wallis should leave Winnsborough, 
he will not go lower, L think, than 
the Congaree. Why they should 
go to Charles Town I can’t con- 
ceive. I rather apprehend the 
enemy will attempt to drive us 
from this place, and prevent our 
collecting supplies on this River. 
The Cherokees, or Tories painted 
like Indians (but I think the former) 
have lately killed some people on 
the Frontiers of No. and So. Caro- 
lina, which has prevented and will 
prevent them from turning oat in 
the remote country as they ought. 
We have no certain account of the 
Virginia Troops or Lee’s Horse ; 
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the report is that they are coming 
on, but where they really are no one 
here knows. I fear it will be long 
before they arrive, and when they 
do, that their numbers will prove, 
as usual, very short. Indeed, we 
hear that the 18 month’s men do 
not exceed*800. The time of the 
Virginia Militia who are here and 
who were draughted only for 3 
months, will expire in 3 weeks; 
our prospect is gloomy, for our 
numbers are very small and our 
men mostly in rags—almost naked, 
searce a blanket to cover them, shiv- 
ering with cold and drinking water. 
Ishall be glad to hear that the Penn- 
sylvania Line, who I am told are 
enlisted for the war and are well 
cloathed, are to join us, (for I have 
no expectation of obtaining such 
troops from N, Carolina or Virgin- 
ia.) We may then perhaps be able 
to hold some part of the country. 
But when shall we retake the 
Town? Not until our allies exert 
themselves very powerfully for that 
purpose; until that event take place, 
and we can open the trade of the 
country, I shall think every thing 
else poor, trifling business. | hope 
you will not fail to use every effort 
in your power to effect that desir- 
able end. We are told that Mr. 
Gadsden died in the Castle at Au- 
gustine, (but I can’t say how far 
that intelligence may be depended 
on,) and that the rest of the gentle- 
men who were sent out thither are 
on a parole in the town. Inclosed is 
a list of persons lately sent thither ; 
others are sent and more are to fol- 
low, whose names [ have not. I 
am impatient to hear that an ex- 
change of the Garrison at C. Town 
has taken place, so that our un- 
happy friends may be released from 
the oppressive and cruel treatment 
whieh they suffer. 
Lam with great Respect, Gent. 
YR most obd’t Serv’ t, 
J. RurLepGE. 


P. S. Tevtplensed to direct and 
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forward the enclosed to Gillon’s 
correspondent at St. Eusta. by the 
first conveyance to that place; di- 
rect the Captain to whom they are 
delivered to throw ’em overboard 
in case of danger of being taken; 
and give Gillon your sentiments on 
the probability of his or Joiner’s 
services being wanted by the Fleet 
of our ally on our Coast. 

Dec, 30. Gen. Marion, by let- 
ter of the 27th inst., informs me 
that he left Santee River the day 
before; that Major M’Lawrath had 
taken Fort at the Great Savannah 
(Farar’s) with about 300 men; that 
Leslie’s troops were last Sunday at 
Monk’s Corner on their way to Wil- 
son’s Ferry, the causey to which 
was repaiting; and that 500 men 
(as he heard) had crossed Lewis’ 
Ferry on their way to Geo, Town, 
but the last of this intelligence 
wanted confirmation. I think it, 
however, very probable. Marion 
apprehended the enemy meant to 
cut off his retreat to Peedee, and 
had therefore proceeded to Indian 
Town. 

The Hon'ble the Delegates of So. 

Carolina in Congress. 


VIIL——-LETTER TO THE DELEGATES, 


Thomas’ Plantation, 
Cheraw, Jan. 10, 1781, 


Gent: My last letter to you was 
per express, about the 30th ult. I 
have not received one from you 
since yours of the 27th Novr. I 
find that the Flag which by that 
letter you say was expected to sail 
in a few days for Charles Town, had 
not arrived there the 2d inst., when 
Gen. DuPortail who is now here 
left that place. I understand there 
were at that time about 600 sail of 
square rigged vessels in C. Town 
harbor. These will varry off a con- 
siderable supply of Rice, Indigo, 
Tobacco, Naval Stores and Lumber 
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for the W. Indies, and the British 
market and navy. Indeed I look 
upon two years crops already se- 
cured to the enemy by the fall of 
Charlestown. Some tories embodied 
last week on Little Peedee. Col. 
Webb has dispersed such of ’em as 
he could find éollected, but I fear a 
storm is gathering in that quarter 
and will burst if the enemy should 
advance in force that way ; for I am 
well informed that they have sever- 
al British officers in disguise and 
other emissaries recruiting in North 
Carolina, and on the borders of this 
and that State. About the 31stult., 
Gen. Morgan detached Col. Wash- 
ington, with 300 Regular and Mili- 
tia Horse to attack Col. Vance, and 
200 tories (who set out to attack 
him but had retreated.) He did so 
and killed about 160, and took 35 
prisoners with 40 horses and some 
baggage. But such aflairs are tri- 
fling; nor will any thing in my opin- 
ion be of consequence until we have 
a sufficient force to regain the whole 
State with town andcountry. This 
I imagine we might soon have ona 
proper representation to France of 
our situation, I therefore hope it 
has been already made and a satis- 
factory answer received ; if not, pray 
don’t fail to press it continually un- 
til it has the desired effect. The 
enemy’s force is so far superior to 
what we are likely to bring into the 
field that I have no hope of any 
thing material except from that 
quarter. I fear N. Carolina will ad- 
here to the old plan of draughting 
militia for 3 months ; you know the 
futility of that system, or if they 
should resolve to raise men for the 
war, the resolve will never be car- 
ried into execution. Virginia it is 
said intends to raise 6000 men 
for the war by a bounty of 10, 
000 dollars and a promise of a negro 
at the expiration of their service, 
but you will readily judge what may 
be relied on from that place, when 
you reflect that in June last they 


resolved to raise men for 18 months 
only at an amazing price, and ex- 
pected to have at least 3500 men in 
the field. Instead of which they 
have here only about 250, (in rags,) 
about 400 under Col. Greene are on 
the march near us, who by Baron 
Steuben’s means, are pretty well 
clothed. We have no certainty that 
more will come, though it is said, 
and probably, about the same num- 
ber may. However, supposing we 
get even so large a proportion of 
the 6000 as we have, and are to 
have, of the 3500, how small will 
their number be ; and if those are 
in the field no sooner, from the time 
of resolving to raise ’em than these, 
when shall we have them? I will 
say nothing about their being cloth- 
ed, because I put all chance of that 
out of the case. I hope, therefore, 
that neither you or any members of 
Congress will be amused with, or 
give any credit to, the false intelli- 
gence which I frequently see in the 
Northward Gazettes, recounting bat- 
tles which were never fought, and 
marches which were never made, 
placing the enemy on the most for- 
lorn and ourselves in the most ad- 
vantageous situation, lessening their 
and exaggerating our numbers, and 
magnifying every little affair which 
really happens in ourfavour. I fear 
that our flashes of success now and 
then against the tories, or small par- 
ties of British, (in the words of C. 
Fox,) are like an ignis fatuus, con- 
tinually misleading our friends and 
well wishers ; but be persuaded that 
unless we have a respectable French 
fleet and army, well appointed and 
sufficiently furnished with supplies 
of military stores and provisions, 
there is no probability of regaining 
the country, much less the town, for 
the enemy will not quit the former 
until the latter is beseiged or about 
to be so; but if ever the»eountry 
should be recovered andjeould be 
held, (which will be attended with 
much difficulty) of how little avail 
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will that be while the enemy pos- 
sess the town and all the sea islands. 
My anxiety occasions my dwelling 
so much on this point, and pressing 
it, by every letter, to your closest at- 
tention. I[ conjure you by every tie 
of duty and affection to our unhap- 
py country to labour incessantly to 
obtain it. 
I am with great regard, Gent, 
Your most obd’t Serv’t, 
J. RurLepGe. 

P. S. Col. Lee arrived yesterday 
with his Legion of 260. I like him 
much and expect great services from 
his corps. Cornwallis has sent or- 
ders to Cruger at Ninety-Six, to en- 
large the works there, (which he is 
now doing) promising to reinforce 
and to support him. His lordship 
declares that he will shortly send 
every disaffected person out of the 
State with his family, and apply his 
property to public uses. Pickens 
and Bowie have joined Morgan with 
about 70 men, but they can’t promise 
that many more will follow. Indeed 
it is almost amazing that any one 
will come out when there is such a 
disparity between the enemy’s force 
and ours, so little prospect of the 
latter increasing, and the conse- 
quence of their coming off is at least 
the destruction of their property 
and the reducing their families to 
beggary. Gen. Portail will give 
you and Congress (if desired, which 
I hope he will be,) such information 
of the prisoners of war in So. Caro- 
lina, as will I think induce ’em to 
effect their exchange if possible, 
without further delay, as well as to 
supply ’em and keep’em supplied 
with such articles as_ will render 
their captivity lessirksome until they 
are relieved from it. I can’t con- 
ceive what excuse can be made for 
not having the prisoners relieved by 
the 2d January, when the Resolve 
for that purpose was passed the 20t': 
April. The Board of War I think 
can give no reason for this but the 
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greatest inattention on their part. 
I am sorry to find that Congress is 
so indifferent about the conduct of 
that department as to suffer ’em to 
trifle on such a business. I must 
again, however, press these points 
of relief and exchange to your par- 
ticular notice. If the weather will 
admit of the Virginia 18 months 
men being reviewed before Gen. 
Portail leaves us, he will be able to 
inform you from ocular demonstra- 
tion of their tattered condition. 

To the South Carolina Delegates in 

Congress. 


[This letter is also a little out of its 

place.] 
Cueraw, Jan’y 11, 1781. 

Gents: This will be delivered to 
you by Gen. De Portail. The ex- 
change of that valuable officer will 
prove a very fortunate circumstance 
for the Southern States if Congress 
make the proper use of the informa- 
tion which they may derive from 
his extensive knowledge and great 
abilities. I hope you will avail 
yourself of it,and that you will agree 
with him and me in opinion that 
there is no prospect of a speedy 
peace, and that we should act as if 
there was none ; trust no longer to 
temporary trifles and expedients and 
to requisitions on the several States, 
but procure from France immediate- 
ly a sufficient quantity and number 
of money, clothing, and military 
stores, and of ships, men and arms, 
and with this foreign aid and the 
resources which could be speedily 
collected for a while from the coun- 
try, make such early and vigorous 
effort as would probably render the 
campaign decisive and fix irrevoca- 
bly the Independence of every State. 

I am Gents., 

Your most obd’t Serv’t, 
J. RurepeGe. 
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EDITOR’S 


We do not think that in the wide 
range of topics which have been, or re- 
main to be discussed, that there is one 
more curious and entertaining than the 
Philosophy of Fashion. The term is 
here employed in its most comprehen- 
sive sense, as denoting the various 
forms of that Convention which, during 
all periods of the world, have exercised 
an unlimited intluence upon nearly every 
department of manners, life. thought and 
morals. As upon the different races of 
men, Providence has placed the mark 
of individual and aggregate peculiari- 
ties, so the fashions which originate 
with each would seem to possess a cer- 
tain genuine type, circumscribing all 
the manifestations of special develop- 
ments. We remark that among those 
nations we are accustomed to consider 
semi-barbarous, the Fashions are inva- 
riably more permanent and stable than 
among highly civilized people. With 
the latter, the love of change otten ris- 
ing into a passion, exerts a powertul in- 
fluence upon the determination of the 
mode, whether it be illustrated in the 
grave processes of intellection, or sim- 
ply in the petty details of dress and social 
observance. 

In fact, the very natural opposition to 
the monotonous may be viewed as the 
radical principle underlying the origina- 
tion of all Fashions. Man, in propor- 
tion to the cultivation of his faculties— 
especially those which we call esthetic, 
referring to taste aud the appreciation of 
art—seems to delight in varieties of 
form. This is a primary element of our 
sensuous nature. As the curved line is 
the line of beauty, and an undulating 
landscape satisties the desire of the eye, 
thus all stravght lines, or undeviating 
processes, whether in speculation, ac- 
tion or the social phenomena of con- 
vention, become distasteful and abhor- 
rent. 

Probably no more terrible purgatory 
could be invented for a rational humen 
being, than a system of compulsion by 
the rules of which absolute uniformity 
of life should be decreed. Uniformity 
results in stagnation, and stagnation re- 
solves itself into death. But like too 
many other propensities, originally nor- 
mal, the propensity for change is apt to 
become morbid, eccentric and illogical, 
or, in a word, to degenerate into caprice 
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and whim. The history of Fashions 
everywhere is a narrative of arbitrary 
dicta. Not only individual taste, but the 
general acknowledged rules of propriety 
are being continually infringed by cus- 
toms, originating we know not when, or 
with whom, and terminating not untre- 
quently in the purely grotesque and di- 
zarre. This truth especially applies to 
social Fashions. Is it not evident, for 
example, that the genius which presides 
over the dress of most civilized nations, 
is avn “Angel of the Odd,” a creature tull 
of queer crotchets, an absolute, unrea- 
soning, imperious despot, who speaks 
in * King Cambyse’s vein.” claiming a 
more abject obedience trom his subjects 
than was ever numbered vet among the 
* divine rights ” of Sovereigns? Wo to 
the man who violates his code! 

The ostracism of Aristides was a jest 
compared to the punishment which 
awaits him at the hands of the insulted 
social circle! Andin weightier matters 
than those of dress, in religion, morals, 
philosophy, and even science, we find 
that prescription is ever active in up- 
holding the views of the majority, and 
enforcing them to the very last item. It 
was the Fushion inthe age of GALILEo 
to regard the sun as tributary to the 
earth, and that wise philosopher was 
subjected to indignity and imprison- 
ment, because he ventured to dispute 
the dogma. We are inclined to be se- 
vere upon his persecutors—to brand 
them with the harsh names of “bigot” 
and “tyrant”—but is it quite certain 
that we, placed in their position, would 
have pursued a more sensible and mag- 
nanimous course? Menwho have been 
cool, determined and unwavering at the 
head of forlorn hopes, have shrunk dis- 
mayed, with infantile weakness and 
cowardice. from the “ world’s dread 
laugh.” and ¢hat mind must be bigh- 
toned and noble indeed, which contents 
itself with the consciousness of right, 
though all mankind be banded against 
it. The bitterest conceivable satire upon 
the world migiit be written the tith— 
“A Llistory of the Fashions of various 
Epochs, with Memoirs of those who op- 
posed them.” Whata cloud of witnesses 
against the stupidity, folly and cruelty of 
society, rises before us at this sugges- 
tion! 

The benefactors of mankind have ever 











been its martyrs. Convention—the God 
of this world—is worshipped with sla- 
vish obeisances, and the blind devotion 
of a base idolatry. When the question 
is obedience, or non-obedience to cus- 
tom, we discard our reason—we belie 
our manhood, content simply to bow and 
to adore. In politics, abject obedience 
to government is the dictum of one age, 
the license and anarchy of rebellion, the 
Fashion of the next. The courtier who, 
in his youth, re-paired servilely to his 
Majesty’s ante-chamber, ready 


“To fawne, to crouche,to wait, to ridde, 
to run,” 


uncovers his grey head as the insignia 
of the Republic pass by, and joins his 
feeble shout to the insane hubbub of the 
Sans Culottes! In religion, the most 
serious controversies have sprung out 
of a difierence of opinion as to the col- 
our of a Priest’s vestments, and the 
precise number and order of his salaams 
before the altar, and these once deter- 
mined, he who dares violate the formu- 
lie, be it only to the amount of one jot 
or tittle. is thenceforth a heretic. and a 
ceast-away! And in reviewing the his- 
tory of social practices, one hardly 
knows whether to laugh or groan at the 
weakness and wickedness of his fellows. 
A half century ago in England, perhaps, 
aman who was not prepared to lay the 
foundation of gout in his old age, or to 
run the risk of perishing from delirium 
tremens in his maturity, Was not consid- 
ered a fit person to take his seat ata 
gentleman's table; and in Charles the 
Second’s reign, nothing gained a man so 
much credit in the higher circles as the 
report that he had seduced the wite of 
his best friend! Do you fancy that there 
Was more intrinsic depravity in the peo- 
ple of those times than exists among 
ourselves? We greatly doubt it. Fash- 
ion possesses the fearful power of con- 
verting nine-tenths of the inhabitants of 
a country into fools, or criminals. What 
everybody does we obstinately refuse to 
look upon as wrong. Moral distinctions 
are lost in the contagiousness of ex- 
amples. So true is this, that were theft 
introduced as a recreation in * upper 
tendom,” we believe. that at every eu- 
tertainment Of the aristocracy, there 
would be an abduction of the silver 
spoons! “IT had ratherdie than not fol- 
low the ton!” we once heard a lady of 
average good sense exclaim. There 
spoke an individual who, had she lived 
in the age of Lucretia Borghia, would 
not have regarded her position in society 
as assured, until she had despatched 
one or two of her offending acquaint- 
ances by means of a poisoned boquet, 
or a pair of perfumed gloves! The 
grand, natural, spontaneous sentiments 
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of the human heart flourish but feebly 
in the atmosphere of Convention ; some- 
times, indeed, they wither and shrivel 
up utterly under its blighting influence. 
One of these natural and ennobling sen- 
timents is the love of beauty. “The 
most beautiful are the blessed of God, 
the queens of the world,” said the gal- 
lant Troubadours. How diflerent the 
language of the Cavaliers of the nine- 
teenth century! A capacity for bald, 
disjointed, flippant talk—a certain grand 
air de société—a reputation for boldness, 
impertinence, or sarcasm, (the size qua 
von of wealth is of course understood.) 
render a woman in any fashionable cir- 
cle of the present day, more admired, 
sought after, flattered, than if she pos- 
sessed the indestructible beauty of Aph- 
rodite herself. In the time of the Trou- 
badours, Fashion was in some sort the 
ally of nature, and so it is in the earlier 
eras of all nations ; but gradually nature 
is overcome; the corruptions which are 
fostered and grow up in cities, obtain a 
baneful mastery over our free human 
spirits, so that in the end, virtue, and 
love, and faith, and manhood, become 
the serts of the brazen Empress who 
rules in Vanity Fair—the genius and 
originator of the Conventions which 
sway the world. Well has Wordsworth 
painted the condition of a people arrived 
at this period of their history— 


“O! Friend! | know not which way I 
must look 
Fof comfort, being as T am, opprest 
To think that now our life is only drest 
For show ; mean handiwork of cratts- 
rahi. cook 
Or groom :—we must run glittering like 
a brook : 
In the open sunshine, or we are un- 
blest; 
The wealthiest man among us is the 
best: 
No grandeur now in nature, or in book 
Delights us: rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore; 
Plain living and high thinking are no 
more; 
The homely beauty of the good old 
cause 
Is gone: our peace, our fearful inno- 
cence, 
And pure religion breathing house- 
hold laws.” 


Finally, we believe that there is no 
sin or folly, no depth of servility, base- 
ness, brutality and meanness which will 
not be looked upon as sanctified by the 
general consent and custom of man- 
kind. “We are,” says a quaint old 
English moralist, “ gregarious creatures, 
and prone to browse over the pastures 
of wickedness, and by the black waters 
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of destruction,” “so that hell itself,” he 
elsewhere adds, “is not so intolerable 
to our thoughts, when we reflect how 
many polite bloods and people of the 
mode we shall meet therein.” 


Some time since there appeared in 
the columns of the * Southern Citizen,” 
an able journal edited at Knoxville by 
John Mitchell, the distinguished Irish 
patriot and orator, an article entitled 
‘Southern Literature,” which we had 
designed noticing at length, because of 
certain opiniors embodied in it which 
we considered not only unsound, but 
calculated to be particularly injurious at 
the present time. 

We have, however, been spared the 
trouble of replying to this article our- 
selves, by finding in a late number of 
the Charleston “ Mercury,” a sensible 
and lucid refutation of the “ Citizen’s” 
views, which we take pleasure in com- 
mending to our readers’ attention. The 
writer says: 

“The Mercury of the 12th contains an 
extract from the “Southern Citizen,” 
and commends it as sound and accept- 
able doctrine. So far as the extract re- 
lates to the practice of sending South- 
ern youth to Northern Colleges, we 
agree with the writer, and are glad to 
see it denounced ; but with his general 
reflections onthe growth or cultivation 
of a Southern or American Literature, 
we have no sympathy. 

The Citizen says “he has seen and 
heard much nonsense printed and spo- 
ken about the necessity of creating a 
Southern Literature.” This is rather a 
flippant beginning. Nothing is more 
easy than to apply the terms ‘“non- 
sense,” “absurd,” “ ridiculous,” to opin- 
ions we happen not to approve. We 
will not use them in reference to the 
speculations of the “ Citizen,” because 
they would add neither force nor point 
to our objection; but we certainly think 
the opinions expressed on the subject of 
National Literature in general, and of 
American Literature in particular, are 
exceedingly crude and ill-considered. 

Passing the more general topic, where 
the errors are as numerous as the sen- 
tences, we restrict our remarks to the 
American field. All American litera- 
ture, up to the present time, the “ Citi- 
zen” thinks, “in tone, spirit, thought, 
heart, soul, are British.” Bancroft and 
Prescott write American histories with 
English pens, in an English accent.— 
Longfellow’s poems may be on Ameri- 
ean subjects in original metre, but they 
are adorned with English sentiments 
and modes of thought. “It is all an 
echo—a hearsay.” There is no Ameri- 
can literature. 


Now, we do not see how or when this 
way of ruling out American literature, 
as such, is ever to be at an end. So 
long as the American people write the 
English language, are of English de- 
scent, and are possessed of the great 
maxims of civil liberty, derived from 
England, how, or when, will they cease 
to write with English pens, in an Eng- 
lish accent? In what way any number 
of thundering wars, or busy and restless 
peaces, are to produce this effect, we 
cannot perceive. Nor can we under- 
stand how the coming American litera- 
ture, which is growing up under the 
lectures “ from forest and forecastle” of 
our Pacific Ocean whalers and Western 
backwoodsmen, even if it be in a new 
American language,is to avoid catching 
the tones and tints of preceding litera- 
ture. 

The /iterature of the whole world is, 
in truth, one literature. It began in the 
divine genius of the Greek race. All 
the wars of preceding nations, and all 
their peaces, however thundering the 
one, or busy and restless the other, pro- 
duced no literature. What Greece cre- 
ated is a perpetual possession, and a 
component part of all that has followed. 
It is all one body, informed by one spirit. 
Variously moditied by circumstances, 
modes of faith, forms of government— 
but, nevertheless, one thing. Rome 
might have murdered nation after nation 
forever, and, but for the inspiring influ- 
ence of Greek letters, may have made 
no sign. From Greece to Rome, from 
Rome to modern Italy, from Italy to 
England, from England to America, 
there is no break in the chain. Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Milton, are one. And it 
may safely be predicted that, whenever 
that American literature shall arrive, 
which the * Citizen” expects from the 
lectures of whalers and hunters, it will 
be deeply imbued with all that has pre- 
ceded it—quite as much so as that which 
is now existing in the books of Bancroft 
and Prescott, and Longfellow, and which 
has sprung from the ordinary source of 
mental culture, begun two thousand 
years ago. In the meantime, let us cul- 
tivate letters according to this common 
fashion, fully persuaded that American 
literature must necessarily bear the fea- 
tures and breathe the spirit of the family 
to which it, and all other literature 
worth the name, equally belong. B.” 


The gay season in Charleston has 
opened auspiciously. Until the latter 
days of November, anything more balmy 
and spring-like than the atmosphere 
which enveloped our city, with the 
misty radiance of the Indian-summer, 
conld hardly have been conceived, even 
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in the imagination of one of those 
*mild-eyed, melancholy Lotos-eaters” 
in the land, 


““Where all things always seemed the 
same, 

All round whose coast the languid air 
did swoon, 

Breathing like one that hath a weary 
dream.” 


The universal revival from the heats 
and languor of summer, has given an 
impetus to every species of amusement. 
Our streets are thronged with animated 
groups—the clatter of trade and indus- 
try is everywhere to be heard—life 
springs up like magie from the dearth, 
and despondency which brood over 
these latitudes during the ascendency 
of the “ dog-star.” and Charleston be- 
comes a small but shining centre of 
fashion, gaiety and pleasure. Among 
the exhibitions of the past month, which 
were of special interest to the citizens 
of the State at large, we mention the 
“Institute Fair.” which, in one depart- 
ment at least, presented some rare at- 
tractions. We refer to the department 
of painting. Of the productions of na- 
live artists, there were several worthy 
of extended notice. Feeling our own 
utter incompetence as an art-critic, we 
ean only mention their subjects. First— 
Sir Thomas More bidding farewell to 
his daughter on the day of his execu- 
tion: a large and striking painting by 
Mr. John B. Irving: “The Puritan,” an 
original piece, by Mr. L. L. Cohen; and 
in a lower range of art, but still most 
admirable, several paintings in Pastel, 
and two crayon sketches by Mr. A. C. 
McGillivray. Why have not these, and 
other productions that might be men- 
tioned, been honoured with the careful, 
appreciative criticism which they so 
richly merit? 

Our community is not destitute of 
men who have studied art, and can 
write forcibly upon the subject. We 
endeavored to secure from two or three 
of these amateurs, proper notices of the 
chef dauvres displayed at the “ Insti- 
tute Fair,” but the effort was fruitless. 
So long as this unaccountable luke- 
warmness to the claims of our fellow- 
citizens continues, evidently no branch 
of art can be expected to flourish here. 
The soil is ungenial, and the artist, in 
discouragement and disgust, will natu- 
rally seek another and more favourable 
field for his labors. 


How little do we know of the motives 
and character of our fellow men! We 
bustle through life with opinions that 
are false, and deductions that are un- 


fair, because we have not the time to 
pause, and scrutinize properly the ma- 
terial of which our companions on the 
great journey are composed. As the 
worst of men have not been destitute of 
some small spark of good, so the ma- 
jority of human beings possess far more 
of what is excellent and praiseworthy, 
than is generally imagined, or conceded 
to the herd. There is one great chord 
of feeling and of sympathy that runs 
throughout the wide circle of humanity, 
which, if properly touched, never fails 
to waken in response. There is a tone 
in the remote chambers of the soul, 
which, when a master hand can elicit 
its music. rings out with harmonious 
fullness, and in the midst of sordid 
schemes, and empty aims, and ill-regu- 
lated passions, thrills to the promptings 
of happier desires, and nobler hopes. 
* # * The human heart is wicked 
and depraved indeed, yet not altogether 
lost. In the range of the Universe, there 
is nothing that has not its purpose.— 
From decay springs beauty—from death 
the very luxury of life ; and so evil per- 
ishing, gives place to good, and the 
chastenings of sin bud into the fruits of 
right doing. There are few depths of 
error into which man may fail, that 
should deprive him of the trust of refor- 
mation. While life continues, let us 
struggle to retrieve the wrong, and ad- 
vance, if it be but ove step, towards the 
Just and the True. If the soldier. who 
falls in a forlorn hope, is worthy of com- 
mendation and a tear, surely the soldier 
in the grand struggle of humanity, who 
lights manfully against odds, and con- 
tends to retrieve the rashness of the 
first onset, should be regarded by us in 
justice, as he is by Heaven in merey— 
as one Who though a tardy combatant, 
has, at the last, done well. A Latin 
proverb, has told us “neque caceum du- 
rem, neque amentem consultorem,” but, 
undoubtedly, we are doudly guilty, if we 
deign to listen to the whisperings of 
those Fears, (both blind and weak,) 
which would make every defeat in our 
soul-campaign a Waterloo, and every 
triumph of evil the destruction of a gem 
in the crown of Truth. 








Le Sage in his “Devil upon two Sticks,” 
thus describes Death. AsmopEus says 
to Don Creoras—* Look towards the 
Fast, see there he is! A vast troop of 
birds of ill omen fly before him with 
terror at their head, and proclaim his 
coming by mournful and deadly cries.— 
His indefatigable hand is armed with a 
cruel scythe, under which successively 
fall all generations. Onone of his wings 
are painted war, pestilence, famine, ship- 
wreck, conflagrations, with the rest of 
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those sad accidents which every instant 
deliver him up a fresh prey. (The world 
had not then dreamed of Railroad col- 
lisions and steam explosions.—Ep.) On 
his other wing are to be seen young 
physicians taking their doctor's degree, 
in the presence of Death, who gives 
them the cap, after swearing them never 
to practice physic otherwise than it is 
practiced at this time of day.” 


R. IH. Horne, the author of Orion, was 
a manof very strong prejudices. Among 
others, he cherished one against the 


Rev. Robert Montgomery, the author of 


Satan, Xe. In awork he edited, he had 
most ruthlessly attacked the popular 
preacher, who was, however, somewhat 
of acharlatan. Although they nad never 
seen each other, they cherislied a recip- 
rocal detestation. 

A mutual friend, resolving to bring 
them together, got up a dinner party, to 
which the poet preacher and bis savage 
assailant were invited. Upon entering 
the house with Montgomery, be was 
told by his servantin a low tone, thet 
Mr. Llorne was in his little writing room. 
lle theretove, very coolly took the rev- 
erend rhymster into the room where 
Horne was alone, and introduced them 
to each other under the assumed names 
ef Jones and Brown. Begging permis- 








siou to be excused while he dressed for 
dinner, he left the two belSigerents alone. 
When the door closed, Mr. Horne said, 
‘Sir. as my name is not Jones, perbaps 
yours is not Brown.” 

* Certainly not,” replied the divine, 
smiling. “Lam the Rev: Robert Monms- 
gomery.” 

“And I, sir, am Mr. Horne.” 

They looked at each other. broke into 
a fit of langhter, shook hands; and 
when their host came down, he tound 
the Kilkenny cats, instead of having de- 
voured each other up to their ¢adls, 
laughing at the tales they had been en- 
tertaining each other with. 

Apropos of Mr. Horne, why will not 
some of our American publishers under- 
take to re-issue that wonderful poem— 
“Orion?” flere is abrief extract which 


may serve to give the reader a taste of 


the quality of Mr. Hosne’s genius. It 
is a perfect piece of wood-painting : 


~ The scene in front two sloping moun- 
tains’ sides 

Displayed ; in shadow one, and one in 
light. 

The loftiest on its summit now sustained 

The sun-beams raying like a mighty 
wheel 

Malf seen, which left the forward sur- 
face dark 


In its full breadth of shade; the coming 
sun 

llidden as yet behind, the others mount 

Slanting transverse swept with an east- 
ward face 

Catching the golden light. Now, while 
the peal 

Of the ascending chese, told that the 
rout 

Still midway rent the thickets, suddenly 

Along the broad and sunny slope ap- 
peared 

The shadow of a stag that fled across 

Followed by a Giant’s shadow with a 
spear.” 


Book 1st, p. 3. 


The following mournful Epitaph was 
inscribed on a tomb-stone erected over 
the Marquis of Anglesea’s leg, which 
was lost in the battle of Waterloo: 


Tlere rests—and [et no saucy knave 


Presume to sneer and laugh, 
To learn that mouldering in the grave 
ts laid—a British calf. 


lor he who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole, 

Will find saeh a laugh was premature 
For here too lies a sole. 


And here five little ones repose, 
Twin born with other tive. 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who ail are now alive. 


A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Kest here of one commanding, 

Who, though his wits he might retain, 
Lost half his understanding. 


And when the gun with thunder fraught, 
Poured bullets thick as hail, 

Could only in this way be taught 
To give the toe leg bail. 


And now in England just as gay 
As in the battle brave, 

Coes to a rout, review, or play, 
With one foot m the grave. 


Fortune in vain here showed her spite, 
For he will stil! be found, 

Should England’s sons engage in fight, 
Resolved to stand his ground. 


But Fortuae’s pardon I must beg, 
She meant not to disarm ; 

For when she lopp’d the hero’s leg, 
She did not seek his harm. 


And but indulged a harmless whim, 
Since he could walk with one; 
She saw two legs were lost on him 

Who never meant to run, 








One of our Northern contemporaries 
says of a passage in a review of Robert 
Browning, contributed to the Boston 
“Examiner,” these remarks “upon the 
Browning school of spasmodic poetry, 
we would print in gold type if we had 
it.’ Critics—like doctors—are apt to 
disagree, as our readers will discover 
by perusing the ensuing observations 
from a number of the Westminster, 
which, in the main, we endorse. Brown- 
ing—like Spenser—although for very dif- 
fereut emphatically —* a 
Poet for Poets,” and must be lovingly 
and laboriously steadied. 





reasons, is, 


“We never read Ileinsius—a great 
admission for a reviewer—but we learn 
from M. Arago that that formidably eru- 
dite writer pronounces Aristotle’s works 
to be characterized by a majestic obsenr- 
ity whieh repels the ignorant. We bor- 
row these words to indicate what is 
likely to be the first impression of a 
reader, who, without any previous fa- 
miliarity with Browning, glances through 
his two new volumes of poems. The 
less acute he is, the more easily will he 
arrive at the undeniable criticism. that 
these poems have a ‘majestic obscurity’ 
which repels not only the ignorant but 
the idle. To read poems is often a sub- 
stitute for thought: fine-sounding con- 


ventional phrases and the sing-song of 


verse demand no co-operation in the 
reader; they glide over his mind with 
the agreeable unmeaningness of ‘the 
compliments of the season, or a speak- 
er’s exordium on * feelings too deep jor 
expression.” But let him expect no 
such drowsy passivity in reading Brown- 
ing. Here he will tind no convention- 
ality, no melodious commonplace, but 
freshness, originality, sometimes eccen- 
tricity of expression; no didactic lay- 
ing-out of a subject, but dramatic indi- 
cation. which re quire s the reader to trace 
by his own mental activity the under- 
ground stream of thought that jets out 
in elliptical and pithy verse. Vo read 
Browning he must exert himself, but he 
will exert himse if to some purpose. ifthe 
finds the meaning diilicult of access, it 
is always worth his eilort—if he has to 
dive deep * he rises with his pearl’ In- 
deed, in’ Browning’s best poems he 
makes us feel that what we took for 
obscurity in him was superticiality in 
ourselves. We are far from meaning 
that all his obscurity is like the obscuri- 
ty of the stars, dependent simply on the 
feebleness of men’s vision. On the 
contrary, our admiration for his genius 
only makes us feel the more acutely that 
itsinspirations are too often straightened 
by the garb of whimsical mannerism, 
with whieh he clothes them. This man- 
nerism is even irritating sometimes, and 
should at least be kept under restraint 
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in printed poems, where the writer is 
not merely indulging his own vein, but 
is avowedly appealing to the mind of his 
reader. 

“Turning from the ordinary literature 
of the day to such a writer as Brown- 
ing, is like turning from Flotow’s music, 
made up of well!-pieced shreds and 
patches, to the distinct individuality of 
Chopins’s Studies or Schubert’s Songs. 
Here, at least. is a man who has sonie- 
thing of his own to tell us, and who can 
tell it impressively, if not with faultless 
art. There is nothing sickly or dreamy 
in him: he has a clear eye, a vigorous 
grasp, and courage to utter what he sees 
and handles. His robust energy is in- 
formed by a subtle, penetrating spirit, 
and this blending of opposite qualities 
gives his mind a rough piquancy that re- 
minds one of a russet apple. Wis keen 
glance pierces into all the secrets of 
human character, but, being as thorough- 
ly alive to the outward as to the inward, 
he reveals those secrets, not by a pro- 
cess of dissection, but by dramatie 
painting. We fancy his own descrip- 
tion of a poet applies to himself: 


* Tle stood and watched the cobbler at 
his trade, 

The man who slices lemons into drink, 

The coffee-roaster’s brazier, and the 
boys 

That volunteer to help him atthe wince. 

He glaneed o’er books on stalls with 
half an eye, 

And_tly-leaf ballads on the vendor’s 
string, 

And broad-edge bold-print posters by 
the wall. 

He took such cognizance of men and 
things, 

If any beat a horse, you felt he saw; 

if any cursed a woman, he took note; 

Vet stared at nobody —they stared at him. 

And found, less to their pleasure than 
SUIPTIse, 

He seemed to know them and expect as 
much. 


“Browning has no soothing strains, 
no chants, no lullabys ; he rarely gives 
voice to our melancholy, still less to our 
iety; he sets our thoughts at work 
rather than our emotions. But though 
eminently a thinker, he is as far as pos- 
sible from prosaic ; his mode of presen- 
tation is always concrete, artistic, and, 
where it is most felicitous, dramatic.” 





The following poem, attributed not 
long since by the New York News to 
Robert Browning, turns out to have 
been written by R. 1. Stoddard. The 
subject is thus defined. ‘One of the 
French Kings, in the middle of summer, 
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while hunting, is seized with a mortal 
sickness. He is taken to his palace, 
when his doctor orders a fire to be hastily 
kindled, to warm one who is already 
stricken with the chill of death. The 
asides are very suggestive. He kindles 
the fire at first with State papers and let- 
ters des cachet, thus saving many by de- 
stroying the evidence, who would other- 
wise have been put to death, since they 
reflected upon the King’s son and suc- 
cessor. The first verse is the picture, 
the second the doctor's reflections as he 
stands looking at the dying King, now 
insensible from the effects of poison ad- 
ministered by the doctor at the instiga- 
tion of the Prince. The entrance of the 
heir is most artistically done, while the 
line ‘with just such a son to murder 
you,’ reveals his complicity in the plot.” 


THE KING IS COLD. 


lL. 


Rake the embers, blow the coals, 

Kindle at once a roaring fire; 

Here’s some paper—'tis nothing sire— 
Light it (they’ve saved a thousand souls!) 
Run for fagots you scurvy knaves, 

There are plenty out in the public 

square— 

You know they fry the heretics there, 
(But God remembers their nameless 

graves!) 
Fly, fly, or the king may die! 

Uh! his royal feet are like snow, 
And the cold is mounting up to his heart 

(But that was frozen long ago!) 
Rascals, varlets, do as you are told— 

The king is cold. 


IL. 


His bed of state is a grand affair, 
With sheets of satin and pillows of 
down, 
And close beside it stands the crown— 
But that won't keep him from dying 
there ! 
His hands are wrinkled, his hair is gray, 
And his ancient blood is sluggish and 
thin ; 
When he was young it was hot with 
sin, 
But that is over this many a day! 
Under these sheets of satin and lace 
He slept in the arms of his concu- 
bines ; 
Now they ‘rouse with prince instead, 
Drinking the maddest, merriest wines, 
It’s pleasant to hear such catches trolled, 
Now the king is cold! 


IIL. 


What shall I do with his Majesty now ? 
For thanks to my potion, the man is 
dead ; 


Suppose I bolster him up in bed 
And fix the crown again on his brow ? 
That would be merry! but then the 


prince 

Would tumble it down, I know, in a 
trice ; 

’Twould puzzle the devil to name a 
vice 


That would make his Excellent High- 
ness wince! 
Hark! he’s coming, I know his step; 
He’s stealing to see if his wishes are 
true; 
Sire, may your father’s end be yours! 
(With just such a son to murder you!) 
Peace to the dead! Let the bells be 
tolled, 
The king is cold! 


The last “Westminster” reviews a 
novel by Anthony Trollope, which, from 
the extracts given by the critic, must be 
a work of immeuse cleverness. There 
is a Mr. Slope introduced, ‘a man who 
cannot move without inspiring nausea 
even in the female bosom (for it is noto- 
rious how much the sex can bear); yet 
he contrives to make men jealous of 
him. We have all of us met somebody 
like Mr. Slope, and wished that if he in- 
deed could lay claim to the odour ot 
sanctity, it were pleasanter to the poor 
human sense of smell.” 

“Mr. Slope is tall, and not ill made. 
Ilis feet and hands are large. as has ever 
been the case with all his family, but he 
has a broad chest and wide shoulders to 
carry off the excrescences, and on the 
whole his figure is good. His counte- 
nance, however, is not specially pre- 
possessing. His hair is lank. and of a 
dull pale-reddish hue. It is always 
formed into three straight lumpy masses, 
each brushed with admirable precision, 
and cemented with much grease ; twoof 
them adhere closely to the sides of his 
face, and the other lies at right angles 
above them. He wears no whiskers, 
and is always punctiliously shaven.— 
Ilis face is nearly of the same colour as 
his hair, though perhaps a little redder; 
it is not unlike beef—beef, however, one 
would say, of a bad quality. His fore- 
head is capacious and high, but square 
and heavy, and unpleasantly shining.— 
His mouth is large, though his lips are 
thin and bloodless; and his high, promi- 
nent, pale brown eyes inspire anything 
but confidence. His nose, however, is 
his redeeming feature; it is pronounced 
straight and well formed, though I my- 
self should have liked it better did it 
not possess a somewhat spongy, porous 
appearance, as though it had been clev- 
erly formed out of a red-coloured cork. 
I never could endure to shake hands 
with Mr. Slope. A cold, clammy per- 
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spiration always exudes from him; the 
small drops are to be seen standing on 
his brow, and his friendly grasp is un- 


pleasant.” 





Herrick, the “ English Catullus,” was 
the Lyrist par excellence of the sixteenth 
century. His Bacchanalian songs are 
gems—gems of the first water. His 
name is to us the synonim of joviality, 
wit, good humour, (a little boisterous, 
perhaps,) and harmony. We think of 
him looming like a full moon, from be- 
hind a mammoth flagon of ale, in some 
suburban tavern, surrounded by Cotton, 
and Denham, and Selden, and—prince 
of the motley gathering !—rare old Ben 
Johnson, the ponderous machinery of 
his imagination just set in motion by 
rivers of Canary, calling ‘between 
whiles of speech,” and flashes of bright 
eloquence upon his boon companion and 
brother poet for a song! We can fancy 
Herrick, in after years, recalling the glo- 
rious evenings at the Mermaid, as he ad- 
dresses Ben thus : 


“ Ah, Ben! 
Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 
Meet at those lyric feasts, 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Tripie Tun ; 
Where we such clusters had, 
As made us nobly wild, not mad ? 
And yet each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine.” 


A good anecdote is told of Lord Jeff- 
rey:—It happened, one autumn, that, 
after the rising of the Court of Session, 
Jeflrey came to spend the long vacation 
in the parish of Soon after his 
arrival, the minister intimated from his 
pulpit that on a certain day he would 
‘hold a diet of catechizing” in the dis- 
trict which included the district of the 
eminent judge. True to his time, he 
appeared at Lord Jeffrey’s house, and 
requested that the establishment might 
be collected. This was readily done.— 
But what was Lord Jeffrey's consterna- 
tion, when the entire household being 
assembled, the minister said, in a sol- 
emn tone, * My lord, I always begin my 
examination with the head of the family. 
Will you tell me, then—What is eflec- 
tual calling?” After a pause, during 
which the servants looked on in horror 
at the thought that a judge should not 
know his catechism, Jeffrey recovered 
his speech, and answered the question 
in terms which completely dumbfounded 
the minister: “ Why, Mr. Smith, a man 





may be saidto discharge the duties of 


his calli 


effectually, when he performs 
them wi 


ability and success.” 
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The following Sonnet by Shakspeare, 
a writer in the “Westminster Review,” 
pronounces the finest essay on Friend- 
ship ever written: 


Let me not to the Marriage of true minds 
Admit impediment. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Oh! no, it is an ever fixéd mark 
That looks on tempests, and 1s never 
shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark 
Whose worth ’s unknown,although its 
height be taken 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips 
and cheeks 
Within his bending Sickle’s compass 
come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of 
doom. 
Sonnet 116. 


The Springtield Republican says :— 
One of the speakers at the iast Com- 
mencement at Williamstown made the 
statement that “the class were all bache- 
lors with one manly exception.” The 
student thus distinguished was married 
either before or after entering college, 
We are not certain which, and felt him- 
self obliged, in order to establish his po- 
sition as a student, to make known the 
fact to the President. This was done 
in some fear and trepidation, as he did 
not know but it might exclude him from 
the privileges of the college. Calling 
upon President Llopkins, he finally 
made out to utter the words: 

“Tam married.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Doctor. benig- 
nantly beaming through his spectacles, 

This was the whole of it. The stu- 
dent proved himself none the worse for 
his connection, and won an appoint- 
ment. 





” 


The first “King’s Speech” ever de- 
livered was by Henry L, in 1107. Ex- 
actly a century later, King John first as- 
sumed the royal “We:” it had never 
before been employed in England. The 
same monarch has the credit of having 
been the first English king who claimed 
for England the sovereignty of the seas. 
“Grace” and “my Liege” were the or- 
dinary titles by which our Henry IV. 
was addressed. “ Excellent Grace” was 
given to Henry VI., who was not the 
one, nor yet had the other. Edward IV. 
was “ Most High and Mighty Prince.” 
Henry VII. was the first English ** High- 
ness.” Henry VII. was the first compli- 
mented by the title of ‘ Majesty;” and 
James I. prefixed to the last title, “Sa- 
cred and Most Excellent.” 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, K. G..Viee Cham- 
berlain, and Lord Chancellor to Queen 
Elizabeth, including his Correspon- 
dence with the Queen and other distin- 
guished persons. By Sir Harris Nich- 
olas, G.C. M. G. Richard Bentley: 


London, 1857. 


Any work which throws additional 
light upon the remarkable reign of Eliz- 
abeth. must be viewed as a valuable 
contribution to historical literature. No 


man who may boast of the heritage of 


Anglo-Saxon blood, can turn without 
pride and admiration to that magniticent 
era—an era which, in every department 
of intellectual effort, so brilliantly illus- 
trates the supremacy of his race. Even 
after the lapse of three centuries, with 
the most abundant material on hand, 


whereby to form a correct estimate of 


the events and the personages of the 
time, it seems to us that we have not 
yet come to regard them in the full ma- 
jesty of their grand proportions. The 
age was not a one-sided age, great in the 
manifestation of energies, intense, yet 
narrow, but catholic, comprehensive 
well nigh universal in the drrection, as 
well as the grandeur of its genius. 

What province of the inind was left 
untilled by the giants who lived inthose 
days? Philosophy, statesmanship, sci- 
ence, poetry, art, the entire domain of 
letters, were cultivated with an assidu- 
ous, exhaustive vigor, which penetrated 
to the core and principles of things ; 
daring speculation was wedded to se- 
verest practice, and not one necessary 
force in the economy of progress seem- 
ed to lack its guiding spirit—the minis- 
ter to interpret and advance it. 

Some French writer has aptly called 
the present century a century of “spe- 
cialities.”. Looking back trom our stand- 
point, therefore, to the period of Eliza- 
beth, its really wonderful feature strikes 
us as being the rich variety of individ- 
ual mental endowments. Never before 
or since has it been granted to man to 
approach so nearly the universal in in- 
tellectual aptitude. We find a capacity 
for speculation, the most subtle and 
transcendental, united in the same per- 
son, with the largest talent for practical 


detail. The theorist did not shrink from 
subjecting his laboured conclusions to 
the sternest of experimental tests. Tle 
who built up a system of political GEco- 
nomics in the closet, was permitted to 
prove its etliciency in the management 
of the affairs of a kingdom. The cour- 
tier who, in his * luxurious idleness,” had 
mastered Lyly’s Eupburist, and could 
perform a gailliard with the grace and 
dexterity of a professional artiste, was, 
perhaps. a few months after, to be seen 
at the head of his gallant sailors on the 
Spanish-Main, supporting the honour of 
England in some desperate contlict with 
her bitterest foe, or planting the flag of 
his country on the shore of some far 
distant region, claimed for Elizabeth and 
Protestantism the right towhich he was 
ready to maintain against all comers, 
with his most precious blood and in 
battle @ foutrance. 

In a word, no age of authenticated 
annals, ancient or modern, can compare 
with the one we are discussing, in all 
the elements which constitute true 
greatness and substantial progress.— 
Therefore we repeat that our gratitude 
is due to every historical explorer who 
is able to elucidate more fully the re- 
cords of that time. This essential ser- 
vice the author of the * Memoirs of Sir 
Christopher Hatton” has certainly ac- 
complished for us. This book is com- 
piled of materials which have never be- 
fore seen the light. Of Ilatton himself, 
although he tilled for years some of the 
hizhest oflices in the gift of his Queen, 
little has been hitherto known ; and that 
little, as our biographer shows, having 
been loosely and erroneously stated, has 
led to an unjust estimate of the Chan- 
cellor’s character. Lord Campbell in 
his * Lives of the Chancellors and Keep- 
ers of the Great Sealof England.” men- 
tions Hatton as “a vain, idle ‘scape- 
grace, with few acquirements, and less 
talents,” who was elevated through the 
capricious partiality of Elizabeth, to pos 
sitions for which neither education nor 
nature had fitted him. This opinion is 
contradicted by the evidence of the vol- 
ume before us. Hatton, we are inform- 
ed “took a prominent part in all State 
affairs, and his opinion on public trans- 
actions received great consideration 
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from Lords BurGutey, Leicester, W AL- 
SINGHAM, and all the other Ministers.— 
He was for years what is now termed 
the Leader of the House of Commons; 
and if he did not become the Woolsack 
to which he was unexpectedly raised by 
great legal learning, he had the modesty 
and good sense to consult eminent law- 
yers in cases of magnitude, and obtain- 
ed the respect of the public by the equity 
of his decisions ” The “ Memoirs” have 
been chietly made up of numerous let- 
ters written 4y, or to Sir Christopher 


Ilatton, the original manuscripts of 
Which were discovered in the State 


Paper Ollice and in the British Museum. 
Such documents are, of course, worthy 
of grave consideration. They carry 
with them all the weight of direct, per- 
sonal evidence. We have seldom read 
anything more curious and entertaining 
than Ilatton’s correspondence. The 
letters to which a special interest at- 
taches are those which he addresses to 
the Queen. They express the ardour 
and passion of a lover, rather than the 
dutiful regards of a subject, and as the 
memoirist sensibly remarks, * will prob- 
ably raise a strong doubt upon her Maj- 
esty’s right to her favorite and well- 
known designation.” During a_ brief 
tour upon the Continent, undertaken for 
the recovery of bis health, Ilatton writes 
to Elizabeth as follows. She had previ- 
ously given him the queer nick-name of 
* Lids,” or * Lyddes,” in allusion possi- 
bly to some peculiarity of his eye lids. 
“If L could,” he says, “express my 
feelings of your gracious letters, | should 
utter unto you matter of strange etlect. 
tu reading,of them, with my tears I 
blot them. In thinking of them, I feel 
so great comfort, that [ find cause, as 
(rod knoweth,to thank you on my knees. 
Death had been much more my advan- 
tage than to win health and life by so 
loathsome a pilgrimage. The time of 
two days lath drawn me further from 
you than fev, when [ return, can lead 
me towards you. Madam, [ find the 
greatest lack that ever poor wretch sus- 
tained. No death, no, not hell—no fear 
of death shall ever win of me my con- 
sent so far to wrong myself again, as to 
be absent from you one day. God grant 
my return, [ will perform this vow. I 
lack that [ live by. The more I find 
this lack, the further I go from you.— 
Shame whippeth me forward. Shame 
take them that counselled me toit. The 
life (as you well remember) is too long 
that loathsomely lasteth. A true saying, 
Madam. Believe him that hath proved 
it. The great wisdom I iind in your 
letters, with you country counsels, are 
very notable, but the last word is worth 
the Bible. Truth+truth—truth. Ever 
may it dwell in you..I will ever deserve 
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it. My spirit and soul (I feel) agreeth 
with my body and life. that to serve you 
is a heaven, but to lack you is more than 
hell’s torments unto me. My heart is 
full of wo. Pardon, for God’s sake, my 
tedious writing. I doth much diminish 
(for the time) my great grief. I will 
wash away the faults of these letters 
with the drops from your poor Lyddes, 
and so inclose them. Would to God I 
were with you but for one hour. My 
Wits are overwrought with thoughts. I 
find myself amazed. Bear with me my 
most sweet, dear lady. Passion over- 
cometh me. I can write you. God! I 
beseech thee, witness the same on be- 
half of thy poor servant. Live for ever. 
Shall I utter this familiar term (fare- 
well)? Yea, ten thousand, thousand 
farewells. Ile speaketh it that most 
dearly loveth you. IT hold you too long. 
Once again I crave pardon, and so bid 
your own poor Lyddes farewell. 

* 1573, June. 

* Your bondman everlastingly tied, 
* Cu. Harron.” 

With this precious epistle, breathing 
such hyperbolical woe and affection, we 
consign these interesting Memoirs to 
the judgment of the public. 


Quits, a Novel. By the Baroness Taut- 
phaus, author of * The Initials? in 2 
vols. J. B. Lippineott § Co. Philadel- 
phia. 


This is a novel of the quiet and de- 
scriptive order, and is a first-class work 
of the kind. It depicts the course of a 
comparatively secluded life, analyzing 
the ordinary emotions with great sub- 
tlety and force of insight. The most en- 
tertaining chapters are those which con- 
trast the manners of the English middle 
classes with the conventions ofthe Con- 
tinent. ‘Phere is little of the dramatic 
or the startling in this tale. Not only 
are its characters people of the every- 
day world, but generally we tind them 
engaged in every-day pursuits. We 
must except those portions of the book 
which relate to chamois hunting, and 
the description of life in the Tyrol.— 
Among these, a chapter which paints 
the minutice of an Alpine storm, is one 
of the most vigorous and picturesque 
pieces of composition it has ever been 
our fortune to read. We regard it as in 
every respect worthy the pen even of 
Walter Scott himself. The description 
is as follows: 

While they were speaking, a thick 
white cloud began to wreath itself round 
the mountain on which they stood, its 
motion scarcely perceptible as it rolled 
along, avoiding the bright sunbeams 
that still lingered on the summit. As 
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the heavens above lowered, valley after 
valley darkened into deepest shade, a 
struggling ray of light resting last of all 
but for a moment on the white steeple 
of a secluded pilgrimage chapel that had 
failed to attract the eye in brighter hours. 
Torp and Nora watched with intense 
interest the last array of clouds that, 
rushing across the sky, at length effec- 
tually obscured the sua’s disc, and 
caused an indescribable gloom to fall 
on all around them. Distant lightnings 
darted through the leaden-hued firma- 
ment. and in the direction of the Wild 
Alp a long stripe of green-colored sky 
made itself remarkable. 

“That looks like a hail storm,” said 
Michael, uneasily. “ Indeed, Miss Nora, 
it would be better if you moved ow and 
tried to pass the waterfall before it comes 
to the worst. Ina very short time we 
shall not be able to see a yard before us, 
and when you come to the narrow path, 
with a wall of rock on one side and a 
steep fall at the other—” 

“T had forgotten that place,” said 
Torp, interrupting him, “and wish for 
your sake, Miss Nixon, that we had 
taken our ehance of starvation in the 
hut. Franz would have managed, I am 
sure, to get to us some way or other.— 
Even now.” he added, stopping sudden- 
ly, “even now we might turn back, and 
at least secure shelter from a storm that 
may cause you more discomfort than 
the wetting for which you are of course 
prepared.” 

“Yes—go back—do,” chimed in Mi- 
ehael, eagerly; “and early to-morrow 
morning, let the weather be what it may, 
I shall return here with provisions, and 
Franz and his father; and it will be odd 
if we can’t find some way of bringing 
you home in safety.” He had unslung 
his green pouch while speaking, and 
held it towards Torp. 

“ No, no, no,” cried Nora; “it is not 
to be thought of: goon. I shall follow 
you as carefully as Tecan. If I fall you 
must help me up again, and for a shower 
bath of some hours’ duration I am fully 
prepared.” 

“On then.” said Torp, without the 
slightest attempt to urge an acceptance 
of his proposal. 

And on Michael went, followed reck- 
lessly enough by Nora, who did not 
choose to be the cause of delay when 
every moment was of consequence.— 
They had all ceased to look round them, 
or speak, and were just within sight of 
the wilderness of rocks around the fall, 
when a few gusts of wind put the clouds 
above and below them into commotion, 
and a few seconds afterwards an impen- 
etrable mist enveloped them. The 
guide preceding them shouted, Torp 
answered, and Nora sprang on between 
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them with a fearlessness that was very 
satisfactory to the latter. 

* Keep to the left, Miss Nixon,” he 
said, as the first burst of the tempest 
swept past them, and the wind seizing 
her hat nearly tore it from her head. 

“ To the left—to the left,” he repeated, 
springing towards her; but the words 
were unintelligible, and, at all events, 
Nora was too much occupied with ef- 
forts to retain a covering for her head in 
such inclement weather, to pay much 
attention to anything else. In vain, how- 
ever, she raised both hands, and strug- 
gled with the wind; the straw yielded 
in all directions, and even while Torp 
was speaking, the hat was ‘borne aloft, 
and she had made an equally fruitless 
and imprudent attempt to snatch at it. 


Another blast of the storm whirled 
her round until she became perfectly 
giddy; but she was not immediately 
aware that, when raised from the ground, 
the path was no longer beneath her feet, 
and that she was on her way down the 
mountain precisely at the spot chosen 
by the wildschuetz for his desperate 
slide. The first horrible consciousness 
of her danger flashed across her mind 
on finding herself flung on a heap of 
sand and gravel, that, without affording 
her a moment’s support, began to glide 
downwards, carrying her amidst a cloud 
of dust and sand, clumps of loose earth, 
and a shower of gravel, towards the’ 
river that she had, in the morning, seen 
dashing in cascades among the rocks at 
the foot of the mountain. 

Down, down, down she was carried 
with a rapidity that increased every mo- 
ment. Being unhurt, she long retained 
both consciousness and presence of 
mind; made no resistance where the 
fall was hopelessly steep, and endeav- 
ored to grasp whatever seemed likely to 
arrest her progress, when the decreas- 
ing velocity enabled her sufficiently to 
distinguish surrounding objects. She 
did not despair even when a deafening 
hurricane swept through the ravine, 
earrying with it large branches of trees, 
and raising the sand about her in pal- 

able masses; but when the forked 
febtning dazzled, and instantaneously 
following thunder pealed above her 
head, when she once more felt herself 
raised from the ground and borne along 
without the power of resistance, a feel- 
ing of utter helplessness took posses- 
sion of her mind, she expected instan- 
taneous death, or horrible mutilation, 
and murmuring a prayer, had scarcely 
touched the trunk of a fallen tree be- 
fore she became completely senseless. 

How long she remained in this state 
she never could ascertain; her return 
to consciousness was, perhaps, acceler- 
ated by the furious of the wind, 
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and unceasing rolling of thunder, that 
was echoed a hundred-fold by the sur- 
rounding mountains. When she again 
opened her eyes, Torp was bending over, 
and watching her, with an expression of 
such intense anxiety, that a natural im- 
pulse made her sit upright and look 
round her. 

“Are you much hurt?” he asked 
gravely. 

*‘I—think—not,” she answered, put- 
ting her hand to her head. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, fer- 
vently; “for never in my life was I so 
horror-struck as on seeing you lying 
there, apparently dead.” 

“T have, indeed, had a most miracu- 
lous escape,” said Nora, rising slowly, 
and supporting herself against the stem 
of a tree. 

“Tf you can walk, let us leave this 
place,” cried Torp, quickly, as he heard 
the crashing of falling timber behind 
them, and observed some young fir-trees 
rolling past, that had evidently just been 
torn up by the roots. * We are in ac- 
tual, immediate danger here, and ought 
to endeavor to cross the fall, before the 
rain cuts off our retreat.” 


He gave her her mountain staff, which 
he had found lying on the ground, seized 
her hand, and hurried from the unsafe 
shelter of the wood. But so violent was 
the tempest, that they had hardly stag- 
gered a hundred yards towards the fall, 
when Nora was again thrown to the 
ground. The darkness of night seemed 
to overspread the sky; a few large, 
heavy drops of rain preceded a long, 
whistling gust of icy-cold wind, which 
was instantly followed by the most vio- 
lent shower of hail that Nora and Torp 
had ever in their lives witnessed. 

Let not the English reader suppose 
that these hailstones were such as may 
be occasionally seen pattering against 
their plate-glass windows. They were 
compact masses of ice, like stones; and 
giving a blow that caused actual pain. 
Torp pulled off his shooting-jacket, and 
throwing himself on the ground beside 
Nora, formed with it a partial shelter for 
her and himself—the more necessary, as 
they were both without covering for 
their heads—and there they sat together, 
resigned and silent, during the hail- 
storm, and immediately succeeding tor- 
rents of rain, which poured like a burst- 
ing cloud upon and around them. Sheets 
of water seemed borne along by the 
wind; and the noise caused by the rush- 
ing of the already-flooded river below— 
the still rolling thunder above—and the 
storm sweeping over the adjacent for- 
ests, at first prevented them from hear- 
ing the approach of the long-expected, 
and not a little dreaded wood-fall, which 
they knew would cut off all communi- 
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cation with Almenau for many hours, 
and effectually prevent them from re- 
turning the way they had come. 


Mustang Gray, a Romance. By the 
Hon. Jeremiah Clemens, author of 
“Bernard Lisle.’ J. B. Lippincott § 
Co. Philadelphia. 


The hero of this story was, the au- 
thor tells us, “‘a real character, whose 
name and exploits are well known in 
the South West.” The details of the 
“romance” are chiefly facts; but these 
happen to be of so wild and unusual a 
character, as to give to the tale the in- 
terest of the most imaginative fiction. 

There are no evidences in the work 

of an attempt at complication of plot ; 
the narrative is simple and somewhat 
disjointed, but always told with effec- 
tive earnestness and spirit. Mr. Cle- 
mens lays great stress in his preface 
upon the moral of the story, which turns 
upon the * endeavor to show that no as- 
sociations, no natural gentleness of dis- 
position, and no pious training in early 
life will suffice to prevent us from yield- 
ing to the temptations of passion.” He 
goes on to observe that he has made no 
* attempsto paint one of those immacu- 
late characters, without which a novel 
is generally considered a failure by the 
sentimental reader.” And truly, Mus- 
tang Gray, the hero is somewhat more 
than a scapegrace. With all his brave 
exploits, and the admiration they natu- 
rally excite, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact that he is very deci- 
dedly a desperado, and not a little of a 
blackguard. We must confess that we 
do not fancy the sehgol of fiction to which 
Mr. Clemens’ * romance” belongs, but 
it is certainly a clever book of its kind. 
We will quote a vigorous description 
from one of the earlier chapters. Mus- 
tang Gray, before he enters on his ca- 
reer of vice and corruption, is repre- 
sented as loving Julia Allison, the sis- 
ter of an intimate friend, and, of course, 
a young lady of incomparable beauty. 
Her discretion, however, is not equal to 
her personal charms. She falls a vic- 
tim to the arts of a certain Mr. Talia- 
fero, who, after the manner of villains 
of his class, first ruins and then con- 
templates deserting her. Gray acci- 
dentally learns the position of aflairs.— 
Jealousy, indignation and disappointed 
passion unite to raise the fiend within 
him, and—but we must allow the author 
to tell his own story. 

“A few days can make no diflerence 
to you, Julia,” Taliafero replied; “and 
in that time I shall come back to bear 
you to the sunny Isle where I am going. 
There, among its bowers of orange and 
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of citron, you shall tell me how idle 
were your fears, and blush to own that 
you ever doubted or mistrusted me. Be 
assured no danger threatens us. The 
secret is our own, and it is safe. Trust 
me fully: you will never regret it.” 

* Have [ nottrusted you?! I have sur- 
rendered alla woman has to give—and 
surely, surely, [I am not exorbitant in 
asking back only the innocence I have 
lost.” 

Gray heard no more. He was turned 
to stone. For many minutes he sat with 
his teeth clenched—his eyes fixed, and 
his nerves as rigid as astatue. At last, 
he sprang to his feet with a fierce oath, 
and rushed with rapid strides towards 
his own dwelling. Arrived there, he 
threw himself upon the bed, clasped 
both hands upon his forehead, and mut- 
tered, “ Let me think.” Soon, however, 
he was on his feet again, pacing the 
floor with uneven steps ; while now and 
then a low, heart-broken ejaculation, 
found utterance— “Oh! God. I can't 
think.” The old woman came in to ar- 
range his supper. He bade her leave 
him; then, seizing the water-pitcher, 
drank deeply. Throwing himself once 
more upon the bed, he laid there tor 
hours, motionless as the dead. It was 
after midnight when he arose, ealin, col- 
lected, self-composed. The war of the 


passions was over. A stillness sue- 


ceeded, which was not the stillness of 


peace. It was the calmness of despair— 
the dreadful selfcomposure of a man 
whose struggles with conscience are at 
an end—trom whose future every hope 
of joy on earth below, or in heaven 
above, has vanished, never to return :— 
who had nothought. no feeling, no desire, 
that did not centre ima single purpoxe— 
a purpose dark and terrible as the hell 
from which it sprung. The cherished 
dream of his life had been rudely swept 
away. He had fondly hoped that, when 
Julia was convinced of the unworthi- 
ness of her lover, she would banish him 
from her memory; and he calculated 
that when the first paroxysm of disap- 
pointment was over, she might be in- 
duced to listen with favor to his own 
suit. That hopeful calculation was now 
effectually destroyed. Ruined, undone, 
what could that stained and guilty thing 
ever be to him? Still he loved her. The 
knowledge that she was no longer pure 
and innocent, while it placed an impas- 
sable barrier between them, broke no 
one thread of the strong cord that bound 
him. So far from including her in the 
vengeance he meditated, he would al- 


most have forgone that revenge itself if 


it threatened to subject her to the possi- 
bility of exposure. 

“It will not do,” he said. “to let even 
John know the horrid truth. I have 
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cause enough to quarrel with Mr. Talia- 
fero without referring to this last damn- 
ing deed. They may hang me, if they 
catch me, unless I reveal it. If so, wel- 
come be the gallows and the rope, for 
life is not worth enough to be preserved 
at such a price. I would hang fifty 
times over, rather than have the tinger 
of scorn pointed at that erring girl.” 

The next day, when he met his friend, 
he said without apparent emotion— 

“So, John, Mr. Taliafero was your 
guest again last night.” 

* Yes, and when | saw him come in 
with Julia hanging on his arm, [ found 
it difficult to keep my hands from his 
throat.” 

* Never mind, there is time enough 
forthat. [ have concluded that it would 
be improper to make the exposure at 
your father’s house. We can walk along 
the road, and wait for him as he returns 
tothe village. Get your ritle, and let 
us go; it is near his usual time for pass- 
ing.” 

Proceeding up the road for a consider- 
able distance, they seated themselves 
upon a fallen tree, and waited his ap- 
proach. It was not long before they 
heard the sound of a horse’s feet. Plac- 
ing himself directly in the road, when 
Taliatero came up, Mabry Gray laid his 
hand upon the bridle, and said sternly, 

“We have some business with you 
this morning, Mr. Taliatero, and you 
will oblige us by dismounting.” 

Taliatero liked neither the tone in 
which this was said, nor the counte- 
nance of the man who said it. He did 
not suppose that-either of the persons 
he had encountered could know any- 
thing to his prejudice. It was his own 
consciousness of guilt that made his 
cheek grow a shade paler, as he replied, 

‘Lam already beyond my time, and it 
is needful I should speed on to the vil- 
lage. Whatever business you have with 
me may, L suppose, be transacted there.” 

* Our business must be settled here, 
sir, and now,” 

~ Then, gentlemen,” was the response, 
as he leaped to the ground, and threw 
the rein over the bush, “ you will oblige 
me by using some dispatch; for I tell 
you again, | am behind my time.” 

Without a word, Gray drew a copy of 
Mr. Brantly’s letter from his pocket, and 
handed it tohim. Ue took it, and read 
it slowly. Both Gray and Allison watch- 
ed his countenance in vain for any sign 
of guilt. Whatever were his feelings, 
those marble features were too com- 





pletely under his control, to exhibit any 
emotion he did not choose to appear.— 
He held it in his hand muchlonger than 
was necessary to decypher its contents, 
with himself what 
Thought is active 


probably debating 
course to pursue, 














under such circumstances. His resolu- 
tion wassoon taken. Dropping the let- 
ter on the ground, he walked up to John 
Allison, and addressed him with the 
tone of an injured man: 


* To you, Mr. Allison, as the brother 
of the lady to whom it refers, it is proper 
I should say, that letter is a base cal- 
umny. In three days I will prove it so, 
to your entire satisfaction. As to this 
person,” he continued, turning to Gray, 
“T know not by what right he ven 
tures to meddle with my affairs, and I 
must be excused if I refuse to vouch- 
safe to him either a denial or au apol- 
ogy.” 

* Liar and villain!” was the fierce re- 
tort. “ [could breathe a word in your 
ear, which would turn even your brazen 
cheek to an ashy whiteness. But I did 
not seck this interview to hear you 
whine, or see you cringe. I would 
rather you should do as you have doue, 
and turn, like the wolf that you are, 
upon the herdsman who has caught you 
in the sheep-fold. Take that!” 

As the words passed his lips, he 
dealt Taliafero a blow with his clenched 
hand, which felled him to the earth, and 
brought the blood in torrents from his 
mouth and nostrils. Springing up, he 
drew a dagger from his bosom. and rush- 
ed upon his assailant. Ile was met bya 
blow from the rifle-barrel of Gray, and 
again fell to the ground, stunned and 
senseless. Rising slowly, Robert Tal- 
iafero eyed his enemy with concentrated 
passion: 

“We shall meet again.” he fiercely 
exclaimed, * with more equa! weapous.” 

* Now, sir. Let it be now. Take 
John’s ritle; he will measure the ground 
and give the word.” 

* No, sir, not now, nor in this plight. 
You have taken too good care to ren- 
der my aim uncertain; but we will meet, 
and that soon.” 

“Ah! we will meet, if I have to hunt 
you to the ends of the earth; and when 
we do meet, this world will have a vil- 
lain less, and hell will gain a tiend.” 

“T shall save you the trouble of a 
search, sir, by coming to hunt you.” 

So saying, he mounted his horse and 
galloped rapidly away. 

“What do you think he will do, 
John!” asked Gray, as they walked 
homeward. 

* Send you a message, of course, and 
fight it out to the death. He is no cow- 
yard, whatever else he may be.” 

Set.No. he is no coward; but there is 
Something weighing on his conscience 
that you dream not of. In one hour 
from this time, he will be making his 
preparations todepart. The moon rises 
about five o’cloéke—by seven he will be 
onthe road to Wilmington. We must 
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meet him, and give him a chance to re- 
deem his pledge.” 

Sure enough, that day Mr. Taliafero 
informed his landlord that he had re- 
ceived letters, urgently requiring his im- 
mediate presence in Wilmington. He 
said, that as he wished to travel rapidly, 
he should leave the greater part of his 
baggage with his host; and if he did not 
return in a few days, he would write 
where to send it. * These nights,” he 
continued, “are very bright, and not too 
cool. LC will start after supper. and ride 
twenty-five or thirty miles of the jour- 
ney to-night.” 

At the time mentioned, Taliafero was 
onthe road. Te had ridden about three 
miles, when just as he approached an 
old, uncultivated field, through which 
the highway wound, two men rode out 
from a cross-road and reined up before 
him. It needed no second glance to tell 
who these night riders were, for Mabry 
Gray at once saluted him in a scornful, 
Jeering way: 

“You have kept your word, Mr. Tal- 
iafero, and hunted me up; though, in 
good truth, it is a strange place to look 
for me.” 

“Tam on my way to Wilmington, sir, 
to disprove the vile slanders in that let- 
ter, with a sight of which you favored 
me this morning: on my return, doubt 
not that [shall find you soon enough.” 

* Excuse me, sir; Lam an impatient 
man. Iam afraid some of the proof can 
not be found in Wilmington, and then it 
will be necessary for you to travel to 
one of those sunny Isles where the 
orange and the citron bloom, to gather 
up the missing links.” 

This allusion to his conversation with 
Julia, blanched the cheek of Taliatero 
for a moment; but it soon gave place to 
the hue of a deadlier passion. He could 
not tell how far Gray’s knowledge ex- 
tended, but he saw that he knew enough 
to make him dangerous, and, to do him 
justice, it was more on Julia’s account 
than his own, that he now became as 
anxious for the encounter as his enemy 
could desire. 

*[ have no weapon,” he said after a 
short pause, “but | suppose Mr. Allison 
will loan me his.” 

“Oh! yes, John will loan you his gun, 
measure the ground, and give us the 
word. We must do the rest ourselves.” 

Their horses were tied, and the three 
walked into the open tield. 

“What distance shall I measure ?” 
inquired Allison, 

“Thirty paces,” replied Gray, ‘is 
enough for moonlight practice. Let it 
be that, unless Mr. Taliafero prefers an- 
other distance.” 

“T am satisfied,” was the rejoinder. 
“And now, sir, while he is stepping off 
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the ground, you and I may as well toss 
up for choice of positions.” 

The chaste moon, as she went up the 
sky, robed ia all her silver beauty, look- 
ed sorrowfully down upon the fearful 
scene. Fearful from its unnatural calm- 
ness—fearful from its very loneliness. 
Far away from any human habitation— 
with but a solitary witness—beneath a 
sky whose mild and tender light might 
have softened the bloodiest into a lover’s 
yearning fondness, two men were coolly 
preparing to sacrifice a soul to Satan. 

The ground was measured, the terms 
of firing arranged, and the parties stepp- 
ed to their respective positions. At 
the word, both rifles were discharged so 
nearly together, that it seemed but one 
report. Taliatero stood for a moment 
stiff and rigid—then his head drooped 
upon his breast—the rifle dropped from 
his nerveless hands—he staggered for- 
ward, and fell heavily to the ground.— 
John Allison ran to him, and lifted him 
partially up. No sign of lite could be 
detected. He opened his vest and shirt, 
and found that the ball had entered just 
below the left nipple. Letting him sink 
down again upon the grass, he picked 
up his rifle, and returned to Gray. 

“Ts he dead ?” inquired the latter. 

“Yes, I think the ball must have 
passed through his heart. He never 

oaned. Are you hurt?” 

“A little. His bullet grazed my breast, 
and it is bleeding pretty freely, but I do 
not think it has gone deeper than the 
skin. Let us ride back to my house at 
once, for | must be far away from here 
by day-light.” 

The wind was sighing through the 
pine-trees with that peculiar moaning 
sound, which is never elsewhere heard, 
either on the ocean or the land. To 
Mabray Gray, it seemed like the wail of 
nature over the spirit that had fled, and 
the dark doom of the one that remained. 
The eager and burning thirst for blood, 
which had shut out all thought, all ap- 
prehension of the consequences. was 
appeased; and fearfully, as he rode 
through the lonely forest, grew up the 
conviction, that henceforth he should be, 
like Cain, “a fugitive, and a vagabond 
in the earth ;” and, he added with mel- 
ancholy and prophetic foresight; “it 
shall come to pass that every one that 
findeth me shall slay me.” 


Literary Notices. 


Poems. By Rosa Vertuer Johnson.— 
Ticknor § Fields. Boston. 


The contents of this volume exhibit 
considerable facility of versification, and 
an occasional sparkle and grace of 
fancy, but they are wholly destitute of 
originality, vigor or suggestiveness.— 
The verses are faithful and harmonious 
echoes, which continually recall to us 
the strains of Tom Moore, Campbell, 
Mrs. Welby, Buchanan Reade, and a 
host of other poets more or less distin- 
guished. Of course, we do not mean to 
accuse the author of anything approxi- 
mating plagiarism. We simply say that 
she has read the poets sympathizingly, 
lovingly, with an intense appreciation of 
their beauties; and that in default of 
the possession by her of any marked 
creative and imaginative powers, she 
has naturally, and, doubtless unconsci- 
ously, repeated many of these thoughts 
in her own verses. Compare her *‘ Sun- 
set City,” for example, with “ The Rain- 
bow,” by Amelia Welby, and “The City 
of God,” by T. B. Reade, and it will at 
once be perceived that our charge is not 
a groundless one. 

Our poetess not only re-produces the 
ideas of others, but she frequently re- 
peats her own. On page 10, in some 
verses entitled “ The Sea Birds Treas- 
ure,” we have these lines— 


* Just such ringlets as grow 
Above foreheads of snow, 
Overshadowing earnest blue eyes, 
As the morning mist shrouds 
With its amber hued clouds 
The deep light of Italian skies.” 


On page 27, the first stanza of “A Le- 
gend of the Alps” runs thus— 


“In a peaceful Alpine valley dwelt a 
Maiden, young and fair, 

With eyes as blue as the Alpine flowers, 
and curls of sunny hair, 

Which fell upon her spotless breast in 
many a shining ring, 

As the golden mists of morning round 
an Alpine snow-drift cling.” 


We may justly say, however, that Mrs. 
Johnson’s poetry (excepting the blank 
verse, which she does not understand,) 
is always musical, and rhythmically cor- 
rect. Itis also invested with a pure 
feminine charm, which is very attractive. 





